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Breeze Hill 
The new Rose introduced this year hy The American 
Rose Society and named by the Department of Agri- 
culture in honor of J. Horace McFarland’s Garden. 


For all those who 





grow Flowers 
































I THe FLroweR GROWER 


Choice Gladiolus 


BULBS AND BULBLETS 


A postal will bring you my new spring price list. 





Or, better still, write 


me a letter orderiu.g the following Collection of worth-while varieties: 
“SPECIAL MARCH GLAD SET’’— $10.00 

Geraldine Farrar 1 No. 2 size Bulb and 6 Bulblets $3.85 
John T. Pirie 2 No. 2 “* Bulbs and 10 No. 6 size 1.20 
Marietta 10 No. 3 ‘“ Bulbs and 200 Bulblets 1.80 
Tycko Zang 2 No. 3 ‘“* Bulbs . 3.00 
Giant Nymph 8 No. 3 “ Bulbs and 25 Bulblets 1.40 
Beatriz Michelena 2 No. 3 ‘“ Bulbs and 10 No. 6 size 1.40 
Nimrod 3 No. 2 “ Bulbs m 1.50 
Mrs. Leon Douglas 2 No. 2 ‘* Bulbs and 10 No. 4 size ; -70 
Sulphur Frills 2 No. 2 ‘* Bulbs and 10 No. 6 size 1.00 
Golden Frills 5 Bulblets  —__-_- ee Oe 1.85 

Value $17.70 
The above Entire “Special March Glad Set” _. $10.00 


Terms: Cash with order. 


I pay transportation charges. 
count in filling orders. 


Liberal over- 


If you are contemplating going into the ‘“‘“Glad Game’? commercially, 
the Book “Making Them Grow,’’ by Merton G. Ellis, will give you quite 
an insight into the business and be of great help. I sell this book at the 
author’s price, $3.50 per copy. 


Address (MISS) FLORA E. BRECK 
384 East 42nd St., North 


Portland, Oregon 





GLADIOLUS SEED—Kemp’s Hand Pollenized, private stock, per pkt., 
150 seeds, $1.00; Kemp’s Self Pollenized, best large flowered, 1000 
seeds, 75c. (Cultural directions on each packet.) 

DAHLIA SEED—Best Giant Exhibition, private stock, 100 seeds, $5.00; 

Good exhibition, ordinary, 100 seeds, $1.00. 

With each $3.00 order I will give free, a copy of my little booklet 
“GLADIOLUS BREEDING.” Passing on to you knowledge I have ac- 
quired in my nearly 30 years’ work in this interesting field of labor. 
With the aid of this little treatise the student of plant life can soon be- 
come a successful breeder of the Gladiolus. Catalogue of the World’s 
best Glads and Dahlias, free. 


J. A. KEMP, Glad-Dahlia Specialist, Breeder and Grower 
Box 18-G Little Silver, N. J. 
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Reliable Flower Seeds 


<= Every year there ma- 
ae tures a new crop of 
|, flower gardeners. Which flow- 
ers may be grown with the rea- 
sonable assurance of success is 
their most burning question. 


Regardless of where you live, what 
your soil and climate, we offer here- 
with 12 Annuals bound to make good 
under the most varying conditions. 


i’ All are as useful for cutting as for 
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creating a bright show in the garden. 
SS ig SP 29 
é The Dreer Dozen Best Annuals $1 @2-S88 22-248 
’ Snapdragon— Cosmos— Yetunia— Ve 
Giant Mixed Extra Early Rose of Heaven 
Asters— Colossal Mixed Phlox— 
5 Superb Late Japanese Pinks— Large flowering 
- Branching Mixed Mixed mixed 
Calendula— Gaillardia— Scabiosa— 
or Pot Marigold Double Flowering Azure Fairy 
Orange King Larkspur— Zinnia— 
4 Cornflower— nee Giant Double 
ixe i 


vA Double Blue d Mixed 
Ma A LIBERAL PACKET EACH OF THE ABOVE FOR—$1.00 


3 Collections, mailed to 3 different addresses if desired, for 
$2.50. With each collection comes a special leaflet telling 
how to grow these flowers. WA 
: DREER’S GARDEN BOOK & 
Continues to serve the nation as a trustworthy adviser on al, 


all phases of gardening. Whether you aspire to finer flower 
gardens, greater crops of better vegetables, or finer lawns— 
we are in a position to supply the merchandise with which to 
materialize all garden ambitions. Please write for the Garden if 
Book today, mentioning this publication. ‘W 
HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street - 
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A. G. Britsch, Prop, 


ales Road Gardens 


Toledo - 


+ Ohio 


HERE ARE A FEW COLLECTIONs 


Selected from 


our 1927 List 





Collection A 


30 Bulbs of one variety - $1.00 
20 Varieties—one each - 1.00 
America 
Augusta 
Glory of Holland 
Gretchen Zang 
Halley 
Ida Van 
Le M. Foch 
Mrs. Francis King 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton 
Mrs. Watt 
Niagara 
Panama 
Peace 
Pink Beauty 
Principine 
Roen Von Kennemerland 
Schwaben 
Wilbrinck 
Butterfly 
Maiden Blush 


(5 cents each) 


Collection B'* 


12 Bulbs of one variety - $1.00 
40 Varieties—one each - 3.50 


Arizona Rose 
Alice Tiplady 
Anna Eberius 
Baron Hulot 
Crimson Glow 
Carmen Sylva 
Dorothy McKibbin 
Early Snowflake 
E. J. Shaylor 
Flora 

Gen. Joffree 
Herada 

Jack London 
Lily white 
L’Immaculee 
Louise 

Mary Fennell 
Mr. Mark 

Mrs. Dr. Norton 
Mrs. Geo. Moulton 
Mrs. Wm. Kent 
Myrtle 

1910 Rose 

Odin 

Pink Perfection 
Pride of Goshen 
Prince of Wales 
Red Emperor 
Rose Pearl 
Sweet Lavender 
Thos. T. Kent 
War 

White Crepe 
Youell’s Favorite 
Bertrex 

Arlon 

Roanoak 
Dorothy Wheeler 
Myra 

Scarlet Treasure 


(10 cents each) 


FREE 


With all orders amounting to 
FIFTY DOLLARS or over, se- 
lected from our Retail List, we 
will include, free, as a special 
discount or premium, one bulb 
of our wonderful introduction 
“ROZAN,” listed this season at 
$25 per bulb. 














Collection C 


8 Bulbs of one variety . , 
30 Varieties—one se ° “2a 
Albania 
Carmen Sylva 
Chateau Thierry 
Catherine 
Elf ‘ 
Elora 
Gold 
Golden Measure 
Leota 
Lucette 
Mary S. Burke 
Maude Fay 
Mona Lisa 
Morning Glory 
Mrs. C. P. Alkemade 
Mrs. H. E. Bothin 
Pride of Hillegom 
Rev. Eubank 
Scarlet Princeps 
Scarlano 
Sheila 
Violet Glory 
Virginia 
White City 
White Glory 
White Wonder 
Wolverine 
Yellow Treasure 
Jewell 
Gold Drop 


(15 cents each) 


Collection D : 


6 Bulbs of one variety -$ 1 
20 Varieties—one each - 


A. B. Kunderd 
Adoration 
Challenger 
Circe 

Corunna 
Diana 

Fire Ribbon 
Goliath 

Giant Nymph 
Juno 

K.’s Marshal Foch 
Maine 

Monon 

Muriel 

Pink Wonder 
Pollyanna 
Purple Glory 
Rose Ash 

Rose Glory 
Rose Precose 


(20 cents each) 


Collection E 


9 Bulbs of one variety - $2.00 
15 Varicties—one each _- 3.0 
Adeline Kent 
American Beauty 
sSetty Darnell 
Capt. Boynton 
Chautauqua Red 
Elkhart 
Glendale 
Jacoba Von Beijren 
Jenny Lind 


Mrs. F. C. Peters + 
Mrs. J. R. Walsh b: 


Orange Queen 
Romance 
Vanity 
Genesee 
(25 cents each) 


125 Varieties, one each, as listed in Collection 
A. B, C, D and E, $15.00 
Let us know if our 1927 Price List has not reached you 


A. G. BRITSCH, Wales Road Gardens 


Toledo - 


(Hi Speed Bldg.) - 
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Home Beautification in Saskatchewan, Canada 
Photographs Tell the Story in Full 


(See page 106 for brief description) 











Mr. St. John’s place as it appeared one year after shrubbery 
was planted. A most excellent showing for so short a time 
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Bed of Grootendoorst Roses edged with Saponaria Some of the Annuals on Mr. St. John’s place 
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A remarkable showing of foliage and flowers, especially in view of the fact that 
this photograph was made the next day after a hail storm had damaged the Canna 
blooms. Three years previously, this ground had been but a bare spot of land 


Showing the tremendous load carried by a fow- 


year-old Compos Cherry Tree. It was : 
to tie the limbs to keep them from bre 
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Mr. St. John sent this photograph to show 
do with Tomatoes. He says this photograph : 
after they had picked ripe Tomatoes for & 


bE 


(Page 106 has a brief reference tom 
St. John photographs on these pages) 


Plan of Mr. St. John’s Garden as it was in 1926. It is 
an interesting study of arrangement and proportion. 





N.Y. 
Galeton i927 


Peonies along the walk 


Russian Olive Hedge in foreground. Spirea Van Houttii The Sun Dial and the Blue Border. Delphiniums in the background, 
in background. Lonicera Hedge back to the left with Calendula, Cynoglossum, Anchusa, Phacelia, Nemophila, etc. 


~ ‘ 


The Vines Rustic entrance to tool house with a seat on 
each side and Climbing Roses on Trellis to left 


Showing window box arrangement. 
are Maurandia thunbergia with Cobea on Trellis 


Looking along one of the Perennial Borders Spirea Van Houttii, showing rank growth and profuse bloom 
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Flowers in the Canadian Northwest 
(Subject of first page article this month) 


Without warning, S. T. St. John, of 
Saskatchewan, Canada, sent me one of 
the most interesting collections of 
photographs that have ever come into 
this office. He did not even say that 
he was going to give me such a treat. 
The photographs show for themselves 
as reproduced on the preceding three 
pages. There were in the lot, I think, 
twenty-eight photographs, of which I 
am reproducing but fifteen. 

This beautiful and homelike place of 
Brother St. John’s is not elaborate, 
and is, therefore, the more interesting. 
Most any reader of us may aspire to 
such a desirable home and surround- 
ings, as it is modest in proportion and 
in cost. The photographs clearly 
show, with the brief descriptive lines 
under them, just what has been done 
in beautifying his place under the ad- 
verse climatic conditions of Saskatch- 
ewan. 

The Editor made his home in the 
great city of Minneapolis for nearly 
seventeen years and during that pe- 
riod he was frequently to Winnipeg 
and as far west as Brandon, Manitoba, 
about 250 miles east of the location of 
the subject of the photographs. It will 
be seen, therefore, that Brother St. 
John’s conditions are far from en- 
couraging and what he has done under 
adverse conditions, others may accom- 
plish likewise. When it is considered 
that the location is about 100 miles 
north of the northwestern corner of 
North Dakota, the difficulties of clim- 
ate may be the better understood. 





Arbor Day 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1492, is devoted to 
“Arbor Day,—purpose and observ- 
ance.” 

This bulletin was issued in March, 
1926, and is doubtless available for 
general distribution, and those inter- 
ested in the subject can secure one 
by making application for same. 

It contains 18 pages, and is well 
illustrated. Not only does it give in- 
formation about the observance of 
Arbor Day, with suggestions as to 
suitable trees to plant in the different 
States; but it also gives a bit of his- 
tory of Arbor Day as a “Festival of 
Tree Planting.” Different days are 
observed in each State, according to 
climatic conditions. Arbor Day is pro- 
claimed by the Governor, much as is 
Thanksgiving Day, and is usually set 
for one of the spring months, generally 
April or May. 





This month I am making a very 
special offer to readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER in connection with some pop- 
ular-sized packages of bulbs of that 
greatest light pink Gladiolus Le Mare- 
chal Foch. (See half page advertise- 
ment on page XI.) A chance to lend 
a hand in a meritorious work and help 
your friends and yourself at the same 
time. 
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The Plant that was an Animal 
BY MARJORIE SHANAFELT 


T WOULD seem quite impossible 
[ nat a colony of living animals 
could ever be mistaken for a plant, 
yet such is the case. After storms at 
‘sea, visitors to the seaside pick up 
















a polypite, had its being. A Do 
is really nothing but a digestiy, 
with a mouth at the top. Its b Hh 
is to eat and help support the 
Around the mouth wave some z 
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A so-called Seaweed that is really the 
remains of a colony of tiny animals 


great strands of these delicate colonies 
thinking them seaweed, and few would 
believe that they hold within their 
grasp hundreds upon hundreds of 
minute animals. These microscopic 
bits of animal life are called Sertu- 
larians, from the Latin word serta, 
meaning garlands. 

The gathering of this supposed sea- 
weed is a profitable occupation for 
many people. Great quantities are 
sold in florist shops and in novelty 
shops as “Air Plant.” The clerks will 
calmly assure the purchaser that the 
so-called plant will grow both in thick- 
ness and length on no other sustenance 
than air. 

After being removed from their 
watery home the animals in the colony 
perish, leaving behind the mere husk 
of what was, on a minute scale to be 
sure, very much alive. This dull- 
colored husk is dyed a brilliant green 
in order to restore some of the natural 
beauty. It is also treated with glycerin 
to render the strands less brittle and 
hence more lasting, after which we 
have a charming bit of greenery for 
use with shell or dried flowers. 


Seen under the microscope the air 
plant shows a row of cone-shaped 
cups on either side of the stems. In 
each of these cups a tiny animal, called 





tentacles, moving so rapidly as } 
form a miniature whirlpool into whid 

are sucked still more microseopi 
animals. These unlucky animals 

first paralyzed by the stinging ed 

on the tentacles and then devoured 
Undigested food is thrown out agai 
through the mouth while digested fu 
passes through a small opening im 

the central canal owned in comm 
by the entire colony. The you 
polypite secretes a protective layer 
very hard skin called chitin, fn 
which it withdraws when matin 
leaving the polypite sitting in aa 
as it were. This then is what we bi 
left when the animal dies. Into tl 
cup the polypite can withdraw 
frightened, folding its tentacles cl 
about its mouth. At other times! 
polypite protrudes from the cup,! 
tentacles keeping up a constant wil 
ing and lashing in search of the net 
sary food. So tiny are these polypit 
that the twenty-two cups in the dt 
ing cover less than one-eighth of 
inch in length. 

Although Sertularians have t 
bases attached to rocks or Juill 
ocean floors, the storms at sea! 
tugging at them constantly, and gM 
strands are torn loose to float to! 
surface. The tide carries them ail 
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m there. Or, they are 
and ares the laborers who are on 
a jookout for them. If nobody 
‘eked them up and they were gradu- 
Pe covered deeper and deeper with 

d and sand, they would perhaps 
mu for people living thousands of 
make, from now, fossils, as did the 
yenptolites. In certain dark-colored 





One-eighth of an inch from a 
spray of air-plant when magnified 
shows this many empty cups in 
each one of which a minute animal 
once lived. The cups are less than 
1/125 of an inch in width. 








This is the type of animal that 


lives in the cone-shaped cups. The 
common food canal which furnishes 
food for the entire colony is in- 
dicated. All parts are as trans- 
Parent as colored glass. The great- 
est diameter, from tip of one ten- 
tacle to that of the opposite one, is 
only about 1/50 of an inch. 


far Fiower Grower 


shales are delicate silvery films, all 
that is left of the Graptolites of an- 
cient ocean life. The study of Sertu- 
laria, which for a long time were be- 
lieved to belong to the plant family, 
offered the clue by which the life his- 
tory of the Graptolites was unravelled, 
although only a tracery in the shales 
is left to us. 


EDITOR’S NOTE:— 

This Editor is no biologist, (if that 
is the right word to use in connection 
with a study like the above,) but pre- 
suming that Miss Shanafelt knows her 
business, and there is little reason to 
doubt that she does, it might be sug- 
gested that these so-called Sertularians 
may be designated as on the dividing 
line between animal and vegetable life. 
As such they certainly make an inter- 
esting study and although the above 
paper is not intended as an exhaustive 
study of the subject, it is surely in- 
teresting and the illustrations make 
the — matter easily under- 
stood. 





Philadelphus 


EW plants give greater beauty to 

northern gardens than the Syringas or 
Mock Oranges. These are the unfortunate 
popular names of the different species 
of Philadelphus, for Syringa is the 
botanical name of the Lilac,-and Mock 
Orange is the popular name of Prunus 
caroliniana, a southern evergreen Cherry 
which is much planted in the southern 
states as an ornamental tree and in mak- 
ing hedges. The species of Philadelphus 
grow naturally in southeastern Europe 
and the Caucasus, in the United States 
on the southern Appalachian Mountains, 
in western Texas, on the southern Rocky 
Mountains and in the northwestern 
states, in Japan, Korea, northern and 
western China, and on the Himalayas. 
In the last twenty years much attention 
has been paid to the introduction of new 
species; artificial and natural hybrids, 
too, have -increased the number of these 
plants, and there are now growing in the 
Arboretum some thirty species and a 
number of varieties and hybrids. 


The flowering period of the Syringas 
extends through six or seven weeks and, 
with few exceptions, none of them begin 
to bloom until that of most Lilacs and 
of the Bush Honeysuckles has passed. 
With its development in recent years, 
Philadelphus has become one of the im- 
portant groups of garden shrubs to be 
ranked with the Lilacs, Bush Honey- 
suckles, Viburnums and Azaleas. The 
species and hybrids of Philadelphus are 
nearly all hardy in Massachusetts, but 
the white and usually fragrant flowers 
are their only attraction. They are not 
particularly interesting in habit; the 
foliage is dull; the leaves fall without 
change of color, and the fruit, which is 
a dry capsule, is smaller and not more 
attractive than that of the Lilac. 


All the Syringas flower freely nearly 
every year; they need rich, well-drained 
soil, and the presence of lime in it has 
no bad effects on them. Better than most 
shrubs they can support shade and their 
ability to grow and flower under trees 
make them valuable as undergrowth in 
border plantations. 


The Mock Orange of all old gardens 
is Philadelphus coronarius, the eastern 
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European species. This plant was first 
cultivated in England before the end of 
the sixteenth century and was probably 
one of the first garden shrubs brought to 
America by the English settlers. It is 
a medium-sized shrub often as broad as 
high. The flowers, too, are of medium 
size and faintly tinged with yellow. This 
shrub has been somewhat neglected since 
so many species and hybrids with larger 
and showier flowers have found their 
way into gardens. This is unfortunate, 
for no other Syringa equals the old- 
fashioned Mock Orange in the delicate 
perfume of its flowers. Varieties of this 
plant with yellow flowers, with double 
flowers, and with narrow willow-like 
leaves can be seen in the Arboretum col- 
lection, but none of them have any par- 
ticular decorative value. 


Among the American species which 
should find a place in all gardens are 
P. inodorus, P. pubescens, and P. micro- 
phylius. The first is a native of the Ap- 
palachian Mountain region and grows to 
the height of six feet; it has arching 
branches and large, solitary, pure white, 
cup-shaped, scentless flowers. By some 
persons it is considered the most beau- 
tiful of all Syringas. P. pubescens, 
often called P. grandiflorus or P. lati- 
folius, is also a plant of the southern 
Appalachian region. It often grows to 
the height of twenty feet; the branches 
are stout and erect; the leaves are broad, 
and the slightly fragrant flowers are 
arranged in erect, from five- to ten- 
flowered racemes. This plant is more 
common in gardens than the last and 
when it is in bloom it makes a great 
show. P. microphyllus, which rarely 
grows more than three feet tall, has 
slender stems, and leaves and flowers 
smaller than those of any Philadelphus 
in cultivation. What the flowers lack 
in size, however, is made up in fragrance 
which is stronger than that of any other 
Syringa and perfumes the air for a long 
distance. 


The most distinct and the handsomest 
of the Asiatic species in the Arboretum 
is Philadelphus purpurascens, discovered 
by Wilson in western China. It is a 
large shrub with long arching stems 
from which rise numerous branchlets 
from four to six inches long and spread- 
ing at right angles; on these branchlets 
the flowers are borne on drooping stalks; 
they are an inch and a half long, with a 
bright purple calyx and pure white 
petals which do not spread as they do on 
most of the species but form a bell- 
shaped corolla and are exceedingly fra- 
grant. This is one of the handsomest of 
the shrubs brought from western China 
to the Arboretum. 


Philadelphus Magdalenae is another 


-Chinese species well worth cultivation. 


It is a tall broad shrub with arching 
stems, small dark green leaves and pure 
white fragrant flowers an inch and a 
quarter in diameter and arranged in 
drooping, leafy, many-flowered clusters 
from six to ten inches in length. P. 
pekinensis from northern China and 
Mongolia is a stout bush rather broader 
than high, which every year produces 
great quantities of small flowers tinged 
with yellow. Another interesting garden 
plant, P. Falconeri, which is certainly 
Asiatic and probably Japanese, has nar- 
row lanceolate leaves and fragrant flow- 
ers in from one- to six-flowered racemes, 
and is distinct in the shape of its leaves 
and in its long narrow petals. The 
origin and history of this plant is not 
known.— (Arnold Arboretum Bulletin) 


Seasonable Work in the Garden for March 


FIGURE 1. 


HIS is the best time for graft- 
ing fruit trees. Any trees that 
are not bearing good varieties 
can be grafted over to improved 
sorts now. To graft over large trees, 
a number of the principal branches are 
cut back with a saw, all over the tree, 
and scions made from the year-old 
wood of improved varieties, grafted 
upon them. Scions should always be 
chosen from the top of bearing trees, 
and should be about eight inches long, 
and as thick as a lead pencil, for best 
results, A. These are then cut ready 
for inserting into the stock. There 
are a great number of ways in which 
grafting can be practiced, but Split, 
or Bark Grafting is generally used. 


Split Grafting 
The stub of the branch which has 
been sawed off is split with a grafting 
knife, or wood chisel, B, and the scion, 
which is cut wedge shape, F, set into 
it, C, D, the split being opened with 
the point of the knife. It is then 


waxed over, as shown at E, with graft- 
ing wax. 





Gus Frower Gaowrr 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD, (B. C.) 


Small branches, or young trees are 
often Saddle Grafted, G, as the stock 
is too small to split. 


Large stubs are Bark Grafted, H. 
The bark is split with a sharp knife, 
and wedge-shaped scions forced be- 
tween bark and the wood, and held in 
place with small finishing nails, then 
waxed over. 


To be successful in grafting, the 
inner bark, or cambium layers, of 
stock and scion must come in contact, 
or no union can take place. 

Another form of grafting to be 
practiced this month is Bridge Graft- 
ing. If trees have been girdled by 
Goats or other animals, I, cut back 
the bark evenly, with a sharp knife, 
and set in scions made from young 
wood, J, then wax over. The scions 
are forced under the bark, fastened 
with small finishing nails, and waxed 
over. In a few years these will grow 
together, forming a bridge, and gen- 
erally producing heavy crops of fruit. 


FIGURE 2. 


TART hotbeds this month for grow- 
ing early vegetables and flowers. 


Calei 
Mareh’ 8 





Hotbeds are made by placin 
frame upon a heap of ferneai 
stable manure, which supplies the re 
~~ — the plants. = 
e hotbed should be plac 

it is protected from cold Lasers ro 
sible, should face south, and be whe 
it will get plenty of sun heat I 
should also be in a well-drained situa 
tion. The manure should be fresh 
from horse stables, and should be 
turned several times before makin 
up the bed. Leaves mixed with the 
manure give a mild heat suitable for 
many flowers and vegetables; also lasts 
much longer than when manure alone 
is used. 

The bed is made up two feet thick, 
and about one foot larger than space 


which frame is to occupy. The ma § 


nure is also well packed by trampling 
as the bed is made up. When finished, 
the frame is placed on top of the ma. 
nure and six inches of good soil ge 
inside for growing the plants. This 
is watered with hot water to destroy 
weed seed, and three days later jg 
ready for planting. 

Fine seed (such as Begonia) should 
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Mareh, 1 
in boxes, for convenience in 
handling, put larger seed (such as To- 


mato) can be sown directly onto the 


es for sowing the seed 
ar EE aenined by making holes in 
ae pottom and covering these with 

ieces of crock, C. 

Cuttings of all kinds of house plants, 
B, D, will quickly root at this time, in 
a hotbed. Old window sashes make 
ood garden frames, where proper 
Fame are not available, 

Dahlia clumps should be divided up 
now, ready for planting outside later, 
as the eyes are likely to get broken off. 
Large clumps make a lot of foliage, 
and small flowers. Divided roots, A, 
produce large flowers. 


FIGURE 3. 


RUNE Roses this month. Cut back 
P strong growing Hybrid Perpetuals 
to three or four buds, as shown in the 
diagram, and use the prunings as cut- 
tings. They can be rooted very easily 
in a bottle half filled with wet sand, 
A, which is placed for a few weeks in 
warm manure. When rooted, C, the 
cuttings can be removed from the 
pottle, potted up, and placed in the 
window-garden till it is safe to set 
them outside, where they will make 
strong plants during the Summer, and 
big bushes by Fall. B shows how 
cuttings are made. 

In the vegetable garden sow early 
Peas, Turnips, Leeks, Onions, Par- 
snips, Spinach, Radishes, and Beets. 

In the hotbed sow Tomato, Egg- 
plant, Sweet Potato, (to produce cut- 
tings,) and annual flowers. 

For summer. bedding top-dress the 
lawn this month with a mixture of 
soot, wood ashes, and bone meal, and 
prepare any new lawns for seeding. 


FIGURE 4. 


EPOT any window or greenhouse 

plants that require it, this month, 
also propagate and divide Aspidistras 
now, if necessary. 

First remove the plants from the 
pots, then cut through the roots with 
a sharp knife, H, making two or three 
good sized plants, which can be potted 
up into separate pots. 

This is also a good time now for lay- 
ering Rubber Plants, where they are 
too tall. The stem is cut or notched 
with a sharp knife, where roots are to 
form, and pieces of wood are placed in 
the cuts, to keep them open, B, D. 
Moss is then tied around the cut, C, 
kept moist, and in a few weeks it is 
full of roots, when it can be cut away, 
and potted up separately, A. 

Another way is to cut a lard pail 
(tin) so that it will fit around the cut, 
and fill it with soil, as shown at F. 
Leaves of Rubber Plants root easily in 
the greenhouse, or hotbed, in- pots of 
sand, E. 

In the window-garden cuttings of 
Fuchsias can be taken, and will quickly 
root in pots of wet sand, G, making 
strong plants for filling hanging bas- 
kets, in May, 
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High Altitude Wild Flowers 


BY A. R. MUNDAY, (Man.) 


self last June (22nd to be exact) 

at an altitude of 5200 feet in the 
Coast Range of mountains, north of 
Vancouver, B. C., showing a bed of 
wild, white Adder’s-tongues, known 
also as Snow and Avalanche Lilies. At 
that time there were acres and acres, 
hundreds of acres, of these flowers in 
bloom, running from three to six 
florets to a stem. I had heard of their 
growing through the snow, but had 
never before seen them. Here, how- 


I AM enclosing a photo taken by my- 








ee ae 


ever, I saw them, time after time. 
The second picture shows the plants 
growing through snow. I dug a good 
three inches of snow from above most 
of these before taking the photo. 
Hard to believe, but a fact. 

The profuse growth of flowers is a 
feature of this mountain district. On 
a glacier moraine below peaks of 
11,000 feet altitude we picked 22 dif- 
ferent varieties of Wild Flowers, many 
of them of exquisite beauty, purity of 
color, and grace of form. 


White Adder’s-tongue growing through snow, June 22, 1926, in Coast Range, north 


of Vancouver, 


B. C., at an altitude of 5200 feet. 
I uncovered several inches of snow to find those in the centre of this photo. 


This 


unusual sight was one common enough in this locality. 





White Adder’s-tongue (‘‘Snow” or “Avalanche” Lily). 


Range, 150 miles north of Vancouver, B. 


Coast 
C., June 22, 1926 





As has been pointed out before, this 
issue contains a wealth of material 
not strictly arranged under depart- 
ment heads. Don’t overlook the valu- 
able things contained in the Wayside 
Rambiings and Queries & Answers De- 
partment, as well as those things 
which are placed where mechanical re- 








quirements sometimes demand ‘rather 
than according to departments, etc. 

Incidentally if you want to compare 
this issue of THE FLOWER GROWER 
with any other magazine printed any- 
where, just make an index of the sub- 
ject matter and see what you find, and 
tell your friends about it. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


Work and Balanced Activities 


RUCE BARTON, in one of his daily paper 
sketches, under the title “Working Is All Right,” 
tells some interesting things in his usual pleas- 

ant way, but chiefly about a Chinese legend as follows: 


“Chuang Tzu was fishing in the P’u when the 
Prince of Ch’u sent two high officials to ask him to 
take charge of the administration of the Ch’u state. 


“Chuang Tzu went on fishing, and without turning 
his head, said: ‘I have heard that in Ch’u there is 
a sacred tortoise which has been dead now some three 
thousand years, and that the Prince keeps this tortoise 
carefully inclosed in a chest on the altar of his an- 
cestral temple. Now, would this tortoise rather be 
dead, and have its remains venerated, or be alive and 
wagging its tail in the mud?’ 

“ ‘Tt would rather be alive,” replied the two officials, 
‘and wagging its tail in the mud.’ 

“ ‘Begone!’ cried Chuang Tzu. 
my tail in the mud.’” 


Chuang Tzu is at least partly right. 


‘I, too, will wag 


not realize this. 


true perspective on life. 


But the ones whom Barton was trying to ridicule 
in the article quoted are those who work themselves 
to death, and Barton is right in his way too, and al- 
though he has said much in favor of work, yet he 


ridicules the idea when carried to extreme. 


And why should he not? Anything carried to ex- 
treme is the height of folly. What we want is more 
in the way of those balanced activities, which I have 
Balanced 
activities give us a chance to “wag our tails in the 
The man who spe- 
cializes and works himself into an untimely grave 
accumulating value in shape of this world’s goods or 
perhaps creating for himself a reputation as being 
one of the greatest men of his times in his particular 
line, certainly knows not the true life,—does not 


been blowing about these many moons. 


mud,” because it is the real life. 


“wag his tail in the mud.” 


But let us stop there. Any man (or woman) who 
lives a life which is really worth while, lives it in a 
whole-hearted, and enthusiastic, and GENEROUS 
way; and thus not entirely according to the ideas of 


the Chinese philosopher, Chuang Tzu. 


ANP the balanced viewpoint of this subject may also 
be told. The extreme case above mentioned is 
what I have been pleased to call the lopsided spe- 
cialist;—the man without sufficient perspective and 
judgment to balance his activities, and who kills him- 
self with work; because when work is not diversified 
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Surely the 
chief business of life is LIVING. Many people do 
They chase around aimlessly trying 
to do something, or nothing, and thus fail to get a 
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it kills quickly. The other extreme is the ; 
man, the lazy man, the man who says he will soe 
hurried, who is “taking life easy” and who “enio 
life” as he goes along. This fellow is the biggest fry 
of all. He is getting little out of life and perhaps, 
his so-called enjoyment of life is in the wrong direc 
tion, he is getting less than nothing, and he may by 
set back in his class and be compelled to go over his 
lessons of life again. 

Between these two extremes it is possible for 
person not only to get true enjoyment out of life but 
at the same time to accomplish much in his ‘own 
education ; in helping others toward the right educa, 
tion; and at all times in assisting toward true Dro- 
gress for the human race. 


Truly it is a very deep and broad subject, but we 
must get it into our heads or we get nowhere. It js 
a mistake to travel through life without forming some 
impression of what we are here for. And while the 
Turtle may be satisfied to “wag his tail in the mud” 
and while the Chinese philosopher may be satisfied 
to fish, it must be remembered that for us to emulate 
them, means, in this age, a much greater diversity of 
occupation. The more different kinds of worth-while 
things we do, the greater our true education toward 
a better work in a future existence. 


MADISON COopER 





Harangue and Fruitless Argument ;—NO! 


§ peerrpengge—gaet I get a letter which is critical. That 
suits me. It might spoil me to get letters of praise al. 
ways. A recent criticism was that THE FLOWER Grown 
contains harangue and fruitless argument. 

Now I will admit neither of those criticisms. Any one 
who knows and who reads the editorials in THE FLowsr 
GROWER and follows the trend of other sections of the 
magazine, knows that there is absolutely no harangue in 
this magazine. Such practice is far from my natural dis- 
position and methods. Harangue means a rather vehement 
appeal, especially addressed to the passions or prejudices, 
Nothing doing! I will not admit there is any harangue 
in THE FLOWER GROWER. 


Then on the point of fruitless argument, this is only 
a matter of opinion and is mostly the way we look at 
things. As I see it, no argument can be fruitless which 
sets forth opinions based on experience and facts which are 
the result of experience. Mere talk to defend a standpoint 
which is, perhaps, in itself untenable, is certainly fruitless 
argument. 

I am glad to admit to these columns arguments and 
opinions which are baged on experience, but I don’t care 
to have mere verbiage, prognostications, suggestions, or 
theories based on nothing more tangible than prejudice, 
whim, and perhaps even less. By all means, friends, send 
me your arguments, but they must be based on something 
important and understandable. 


Yes, I am always glad to have criticism; but criticism 
which is not well founded gets us nowhere, especially whet 
it offers no useful suggestions. Some people like to express 
what they imagine are opinions; said “opinions” being 10 
opinions at all, but merely the expression of a whim 
passing fancy. 


It is out of the question to please everybody in editing 
a magazine and the fact that I do not please some peo 
is a matter of great satisfaction to me. If I did please 
them I would be dissatisfied with myself. 


MADISON COOPER 
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LIVING, The Most Im- 
portant Thing in LIFE 


One of my readers who says I have been criticis- 
a college education also passes along a thought 
pf is really important. He states that a college 
Se ceur has said: “The trouble with the education 
pro: is that it teaches people how to make a living, 


but not how to live.” 


To begin with I deny having criticised a college 
education. Such accusation may be inferred from the 
fact that I do not stress the importance of a college 
education as do some, and I have always claimed that 
the really studious boy who missed a college education 
was perhaps getting something just as good, possibly 
petter, in his contact with the affairs of life, and 
surely there is nothing more important in life than 
kving;—do not forget that. Those who magnify the 
value of an education; who magnify the value of re- 
ligious studies; who magnify the value of secret so- 
cieties; and perhaps magnify the importance of plenty 
of other things of less value; often overlook the really 
important fact that we are here to get experience and 
not to chase some theory into the ground. 

Get the balanced viewpoint; get all the education 
that you can; follow such religious teachings as ap- 
peal to you; vote the particular ticket which seems 
best; join a lodge or some secret order if you think 
well of it. In short, grab hold of anything that comes 
along which appeals to you, but do not “make a fool 
of it,” which means, do not let any of these things 
make a fool of you. 

People who specialize, and who follow one line of 
study or activity often become mentally so overbal- 
anced that they unfit themselves not only for a suit- 
able part in life, but they unfit themselves for taking a 
suitable part in a future life. 


. But to return to the original thought: Do not 
overlook the fact that the really important thing of 
life is diversification. Specialization may be practi- 
cable for a few who lead in specialized lines, but it is 
not good for the average man or woman. 


And I want to go a bit further here and say that 
no person should feel above his surroundings, and 
that no person should feel above doing any type of 
work. “Act well your part, there all the honor lies.” — 
Your station in human affairs matters little, but what 
you get out of it matters much, indeed. 

It is not necessary for me to refer to the originator 


5 of our Christian faith who proved this. It will be ac- 


cepted by any thinking person without proof: 
MADISON COOPER 





Freaks and Novelties Interest But Few 


Some of my friends seem to think that I am, or 
should be interested in hunting up or chasing down all 
of the new things, the novelties, the seedlings, and the 
freaks of the horticultural world as they appear. 
Nothing can be further from the true fact. This 
Magazine and its Editor are surely interested in im- 
provements; but chiefly and foremost we are inter- 
ested in promoting an interest in horticulture and a 
love of the beautiful. It is not the true function of a 
magazine devoted to outdoor things, to give space to 


descriptions of novelties, illustrate and describe freaks 


of growth, and conduct investigations on the subject 
of plant life in general. 
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And it might be explained in this connection that 
originators of new varieties or seedlings should not 
expect too much in the way of free advertising for 
same on the part of any magazine. New things have 
yet to demonstrate themselves and for this reason are 
not entitled to be introduced by means of the printed 
word in the regular reading pages. If the originator 
sees fit to spend his money for advertising that is his 
business, but no well-grounded editor would give 
space to new things of undemonstrated value and 
merit. 

But, friends, don’t think that I am hard-boiled, 
pessimistic, or over-hard-headed. I am just plain 
practical,—no more and no less. 

MADISON COOPER 





Prepare for Old Age 


AS THE Editor is nearing the 60 mark, naturally 


anything touching on aged persons interests him; 
so» when I came across some figures, (source un- 
known,) they proved interesting, and I am glad to 
pass along the wisdom to others, whether old or 
young. 

These figures state that 54 per cent of persons 
over 65 years of age have very small incomes or sub- 
sist on the aid given them by relatives or pensions. 
Just think of it,—more than half the people over 65 
are dependents. 

The moral is that the human race is improvident. 
At least nine people out of ten during their active 
years earn sufficient, if they were saving and made 
judicious use of their earnings, to have ample for 
their support in old age. 


Don’t be a spendthrift! Let your friends call you 
a “tight wad” if necessary, but save something as the 
years pass. You owe it to yourself, to your family 
and to your species. 
MADISON COOPER 





My Garden 


My garden is the harvest of my toil; 

I delved, I sowed, and with each tiny seed 
I planted, too, a prayer that it would grow 

And blossom for my own and neighbor’s need. 
Now all its beauty I most gladly share 

With those who watched the miracle unfold; 
But as for me, my garden is a friend 

Of sympathetic mien, of gracious mold. 


How sweet the hours that have been daily shared, 
So full of gratitude for favors shown— 

The garden grateful for the care I gave, 
And I, for all the beauty it has grown. 

I cannot view unfeelingly the Rose, 
Nor pass, unnoticing the Lily’s grace; 

Nor fail to heed the fragrance that can drift 
The spirit heavenward a little space. 


My garden’s a retreat from teasing care, 
Reincarnation of long cherished dreams; 
And in its loveliness I take delight 
When morning sunshine gilds it with bright gleams. 
With busy hands and little hummed refrains, 
I work and play. So pass the quickened hours, 
Made rich with light and warmth, with wind and mist, 
And in the company of friendly flowers. 


JANET GARGAN 
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Our Reward in the Hereafter 


A WISE man has truly said that “No sanctimonious 

loafer can ever enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
We need not try to analyze just what this wise man 
means, but the statement is clear enough and we all 
know what a loafer is. 

But the above is to call attention to Bridwell’s 
Ce in this issue, “The Folly of Anticipating the 

n Nag 

Now, this Editor is not quite satisfied with Brid- 
well’s title, nor is he sure that it is not wise to, in a 
era the end, but this is rather “beside the 
mark.” 
who anticipates an early end, and supinely awaits it, 
lacks many desirable qualities. 

Surely the Heaven of Idleness to which some 
people look forward is an impossibility. The person 
who, in this world, prepares himself or herself for 
a future life of ease and idleness cannot be other than 
disappointed. 

On the other hand, if, as some other wise man has 
said, death means the stepping from one class into 
another, or from one school into another, is it not 
wise that we should prepare ourselves for the ad- 
vanced lessons by learning as perfectly as we may 
= Jessons of life as they come to us from day to 

ay: 

And I would point out, as I have pointed out many 
times before, that the more we can get out of life of 
desirable experiences the better it is for us and for 
our fellows. Experiences which broaden and edify, 
and experiences which teach humanity and tolerance, 
are what we should all embrace as they present them- 
selves. If experiences do not present themselves,— 
seek them. Do not be content to simply live! 


MADISON COOPER 





Landscaping with Two 
Eyes and Common Sense 


HERE is no telling just how many attempts have been 

made to write a short, concise treatise on the art of 

gardening in the broad sense, called “landscaping.” 
That none of them has served to the extent the author 
hoped for is not due to lack of merit, but to the great 
diversity of human taste and preference, and to the fact 
that everyday life as we live it is not conducive to the 
development of the artistic creative instinct. 


The author who, knowing his public, attempts to set 
forth every detail, must, of necessity, run to tiresome 
lengths. If, on the other hand he tries to set forth the 
broad principles that govern the art, and throw the gar- 
dener on his own resources, he fails for the reason that 
his readers are not trained to interpret and apply these 
principles and lay the book down with the same bewildered 
sense of helplessness they had before they read it. 

If he gives detailed instruction as to the kind of plants 
and their exact location, he must fail for the reason that 
no two places are precisely alike, in the raw, and he is al- 
most certain to encounter instinctive opposition on the 
part of the reader because his plan, nine times out of ten, 
falls short of satisfying the subconscious preconception of 
the reader. In a few words, the reader knows what he 
wants in a hazy way but he doesn’t know how to get it; 
and what he wants is not exactly like anything he ever saw 
or read of. 

The only course that promises anything is to educate 
the would-be gardener to use his eyes and his sense of 
beauty and proportion; a task that might well daunt any- 
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one familiar with matters as they are, if one is to 
within limits and not exhaust the patience of his reade § 
not to mention the time limit. ader, 


] MAY as well say, right here, that I do not consid 

collection of geometric beds, painted pergolas and pe 
crete bric-a-brac, as either a garden or a landscape 
am consequently not qualified to write of such. Ou 
have handled this phase far better than I could ever ri 
to. Neither am I addressing myself to the fad 
cares nothing for the spirit of a garden, but 
because the local social battleship has one. 

Taking it for granted that the would-be gardener loves 

a garden as a whole and each flower in it as an individual 
and desires to create. something that will charm the heart 
and mind and not the eye alone; that his first thought jg 
to create a treasure for himself, his second to share it 
with appreciative friends or acquaintances; and his last 
and least to produce an impression on the passer-by; then 
the first thing to learn is that he must be absolutely 
alone while planning it, for advice and small talk are 
positively destructive to mental images. 





Wants on 


The next thing to be learned (a cardinal principle), j 


’ 


is that everything about the garden must have an apparent 
reason for being as it is; a reason based on expediency 
necessity or the effect of time and the elements, As an 
example, beauty demands that the walk from the fron 
entrance to the house curve, but for it to curve aimlessly 
in exaggerated sweeps, is worse than if it were perfectly 
straight. The idea is that the skeleton of the garden was 
there before man began to tamper with it, and such things 
as walks were laid off as straight as might be withoy 
sacrificing such things as trees, or perhaps a pile of half 
buried stone that could be converted into a rock gardep, 
The fact that these things were added by the gardener 
must not be apparent. Nature and time take precedene 
over everything, in effect. 


E ARE so constituted that the quality called “charm” 

reaches us only if there is evidence of something or 
someone gone before. Mystery is essential to it and 
mystery cannot exist, or appear to exist, if everything is 
patently new and artificial. It is what we do not knov, 
and can never know, or the appearance of it, that gives to 
a garden the charm that never grows old. In naturalistic 
plantings this effect is gained only by the most pains 
taking study of the probable effect of time and the ee 
ments on such a planting in such environment, careful 
consideration being given to local weather conditions with 
reference to wind, rain, frost and sunshine, trips into the 
surrounding country being made if necessary, for the 
purpose of study. 


As to the buildings, etc., consistency is an absolute 
necessity. The gardener may as well make up his mini 
that he cannot violate the natural law of the fitness of 
things. An “old” house with a wart-like sun-room stuck 
on its side is a veritable cancer in such a place. 
drive and glaring garage is another. If, by any possibility 
the garage can be entered'from the side or rear of th 
property, and made as inconspicuous as possible, the resul 
will more than justify the slight inconvenience. “Yo 
cannot eat your cake and have it.” For every worth-whil 
thing in life there is a price to pay. One can no mor 
escape the working of this law than he can fly withoul 
wings. 

Clear your mind of the hocus-pocus you may hart 


gathered from the parrots and look around you. Hom 


many properties do you see that look like what they pit 
tend to be? How many “Spanish” houses in a climate 
that will not support a single tropical plant; many of thet 
with English stepping stones and Dutch bulbs? He 
many “English Cottages” in the dry west where an Englisl 
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uld perish in 12 hours? How many “Colonial” 
with perfect surface, glaring paint, and com- 
houses roof? Here, as everywhere, commercialism kills 
“* architect must live and to live he must have 
art. To get the money he must prostitute his talent 
 ctistic sense to necessity. The result is a bastard 
and “chat is good enough to get by his client and the latter 
- dly moves into the thing that he helped create. 
at's the matter with American architecture? Have 
national and individual lives been absolutely barren of 
ing worth perpetuating? Must we wait, as men 
always done, until our homes are dust before the 


our 


ont peauty of pioneer architecture is recognized? In 
= way is the mud wall of the European peasant’s house 


ore beautiful than a wall of logs? In what way is the 
thatched roof more beautiful than riven boards laid in 


double courses? 

I have been led into this digression through realization 
of the necessity of fixing in the reader’s mind the principle 
of sincerity, consistency, without which his undertaking is 
doomed before it is begun. Why do people stop at the 
humble shanty of some negro laborer, or some old, for- 
gotten place away back in the hills, and rave? Con- 
sistency, naturalness, nothing else. 


ROGRESSING, with the thought that the trees, rocks, 
P and other objects were there long before the walks 
were made, and acting accordingly, we should deal with 
the matter of tennis courts and excessive lawn space. The 
former should be put somewhere else. The latter has no 
proper place anywhere. A lawn of disproportionate size, 
excessively manicured, is as destructive of the desired 
effect as a circus tent would be. 


Those who have not dwelt or traveled in rocky places 
long enough to become familiar with the structure of 
outcroppings or moraines, and the reason for their ex- 
istence, would do better to go to one, make several photos 
of it, from different angles, and then try to duplicate it, 
if a rock garden is planned. If the ground is level, and 
offers no one spot better suited for it than another, the 
rock pile should be built in a shallow pit and the ground 
level restored when completed, for most natural rock piles 
are like icebergs; there is more concealed than shows. 
Strive to make the pile naturally irregular in outline and 
surface; and do not overplant. Avoid excess in every 
move you make. Art is said to accentuate nature, but we 
are trying to copy nature, even to the limit of deceiving the 
mind. Avoid too many flat rocks and too many little ones. 
Above all, do not attempt a mountain on a small scale. 
That might do for a child’s playhouse, but it could by 
no stretch of the imagination be made to look natural. If 
possible get stones that are worn and pitted. On no ac- 
count use quarry stone; better dispense with a rock garden 
entirely. Our parents managed to exist without them, 
unless it was a natural one in the pasture or woodlot. 
Avoid tall, robust plants, no matter what the catalogue 
says, and remember—there are other things in this world 
besides “succulents.” Keep away from the faddist and use 
your eyes if you have to go 100 miles away for the op- 
portunity. 


Do not seek advice from your neighbor or acquaintance. 
He may know, but the chances are many against such a 
possibility. His heart is not in the result. He either 
seeks to please or to make you think he is a fountain of 
knowledge. Look around and see what others have done 
along this line. How many of the gardens would answer 
your purpose? You are now where you cannot shirk. 
You must either plan this thing and supervise its execu- 
tion or employ someone qualified to do it. Lucky mortal 


. if you are physically able to do every bit of it yourself! 
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I T MAY be that you are beginning to tire of preaching 
and want to begin actual construction. That’s what the 
fish thought when he swallowed the worm with the funny 
crook in it. Actual construction is happy child’s play 
when you know what you want and why! 


Neither I nor anyone else can tell you exactly where 
to apply the spade or ax. Each case demands its own 
individual treatment and nobody can know what that is 
without seeing the ground. If you haven’t the patience, 
inclination or enthusiasm to give the subject the study it 
deserves, and do not feel able or justified in employing a 
landscape architect, and haven’t sufficient judgment to let 
him alone after he is employed, confine yourself to the 
formal type of gardening. If less satisfying it is also less 
difficult. 

Remember that the more of a thing you can see at a 
glance the quicker you tire of it. Remember that a blind 
pocket is uninteresting. From any one open spot there 
should be little openings that give glimpses of others be- 
yond. Remember that too much color soon tires the eyes. 
You learn this with wallpaper. The gaudier it is the 
quicker you want to change it. Avoid monstrosities and 
plants with yellow foliage. Being unnatural they have 
no place in naturalistic plantings. Don’t make your garden 
an international botanical museum. Try to confine your- 
self to trees and shrubs native in your locality. With 
perennial flowers there is more latitude for they are 
frankly introduced. 

Never top a tree or prune more than necessity de- 
mands. Leave out statuary, idols, urns and fountains. 
They do not belong with this sort of garden. Pave the 
walks with brick, irregular stones or gravel. Concrete 
is out of place here. Avoid straight lines. Nature abhors 
them as much as she does a vacuum. The nearer you can 
come to making the place a series of tantalizing glimpses 
of something beyond the more satisfactory it will be. 

Go slow! Impatience is fatal. It should take you at 
least two years to complete the planting. If you can’t 
wait employ someone who has it all at his fingers’ ends— 
and leave him alone! 

W. A. BRIDWELL 





Water Power and Super-Power 


FOR some years much attention has been given to 

the developing of water power, and like other good 
things it is very easy to overdo the idea. In places, 
investments have been made, at enormous cost, handi- 
capping posterity for years to come, in developing 
water power which may never be usable at a profit- 
able rate. So much for pessimism. 


Here is the optimism: With the great progress 
which is being made, (in chemistry especially,) it is 
altogether likely that within a few years the use of 
water power will become more or less obsolete. I am 
not trying to tell how this will be done, nor what the 
details are likely to be,—just offering the suggestion 
as a bit of caution to those people who are now in- 
vesting almost unlimited money in the development 
of water power wherever located. 

And don’t forget to keep your eyes open for new 
developments. Present sources of power, in a com- 
paratively few years, will, unless all signs of progress 
fail, become well-nigh useless. But this does not mean 
that the hydrocarbon motor and water power will 
go out of business at once. It always seems that new 
inventions are developed so slowly that the older 
methods have an opportunity of adjusting themselves 
without great loss. 


MADISON COOPER 











“Cult of Leisure’”’ 


UNDER the above title the Journal of Commerce, 
leading business daily, in connection with Henry 
Ford’s five-day work-week and the proposed seven- 
hour day, offers some interesting suggestions based 
on be thought that “mankind is as lazy as it dares 
to be.” 

But as in all other things this needs qualification. 
Some men are surely as lazy as they dare and get 
along with as little work and exertion of any kind as 
possible ;—but there are men and men. The real 
men are interested in improving themselves, improv- 
ing their community and improving the conditions 
of humanity. 

And while shorter hours of work may result in a 
certain “Cult of Leisure,” surely this cult will be so 
weak in its effect on society in general that it need 
not be seriously considered. The really lazy and am- 
bitiousless person does not need to be seriously con- 
sidered in the scheme of human activities. And it is 
well that it should be so. 


Unless the added leisure which comes from the 
increasing advantages of civilization is put to good 
purpose, humanity will not only deteriorate, but 
eventually will cease to exist. “The devil finds work 
for idle hands to do,” but as we make real progress 
the devil will lose his hold on humanity. 


But let us try to arrive at a result: Leisure hours 
should be employed, not for entertainment and pleas- 
ure but for education in the true sense. Study every- 
thing which is worth while. Embrace every oppor- 
tunity that comes your way to increase your store 
of useful and inspiring facts and information. Enter 
into the spirit of all community and neighborhood 
activities which are worthy. 

Don’t idle away your time on mere entertainment 
of self, and don’t try to figure out how little you can 
do toward the work which is necessary for the com- 
mon-sense existence of humanity as a species. Do 
your share or a little more. 

MADISON COOPER 





The Folly of Anticipating the End 


Not long ago a New England minister wrote me 

about a 60-year-old woman of his acquaintance 
who flatly refused to participate in any project, gar- 
dening or what-not; giving as her reason that she 
would not live to complete it. In my mind’s eye I 
can see her sitting with folded hands and a patient 
smile, waiting for the time when she will inherit her 
golden crown:—For doing what? 

If I am right there will be no golden crowns, and 
if she is right she will play whaley getting one, for 
nothing but a feeble-minded Deity would reward one 
of his children for throwing away 15 or 25 years of 
the life He had endowed them with. Either way she 
loses. 


I am full to the neck of the saintly fungus who 
deliberately throws away Nature’s bounty and sits 
around formulating supine hog-wash with which to 
hornswoggle the Creator out of a million years of 
easy living when they have not even learned to live 
75 or 80 years here. If body and brain are a Divine 
dispensation, don’t imagine for an instant that you 
can out-guess an intelligent Creator and reap a re- 
ward for allowing one to atrophy and devoting the 
other to a lot of imbecilic adulation and meaningless 
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A fact that seems to have escaped the atten: 
of these self-centered egotists is that a 60-year. 
person has just as much assurance of Seeing to ben 
row’s sun rise and next spring’s Bluebirds and Vig, 
lets as has the person of 20; for while the law ofa 4 
ages gives the 20-year-old a greater “expectation 
the law of chance may select him for the next ten 
We have all stood at the grave-side of many such, 

I have been accused of writing in a depresgi 
vein because my crude efforts were not ful] of tt 
maniacal haw-haw of the fool who imagines he ig gy. 
ceiving himself and others; and let me tell yoy 
I have partaken of the complete category of human 
misfortune—all of it; but I have never slumped 
_ a sick rooster nor wiped my eyes in the market 
place. 

I watched an indulgent and gentle-hearted fathe 
die the slow, sure death that comes of a leaky heay. 
a loving mother perish suddenly, far from home an 
friends. I sat for six months at the bedside of a wif, 
who was not only a physical companion but a mentg| 
one in the most complete sense of the term—and the, 
she died, begging to be allowed to see the budgj 
leaves of Spring once more. Clinging to the shreds 
of home life I saw my two children marry and walk 
away, leaving me alone with my thoughts. I haye 
known financial disaster in its bitterest form;—by 


I can still climb a tree and shake down Persimmon, } 


and I have not learned to put a blundering foot ong 
Wild Flower while I bemoaned my miserable fate, 


If one cannot take the accumulated wisdom of 60, 
60, 70 or 80 years and work out a system of living 
that will fill his days with interest, how in the Sam 
Hill does he expect to successfully face something 
about which no man has a shred of tangible evidence 
as big as a gnat’s bristle? 

W. A. BRIDWELL 





Month by Month—March 


When horses peep through stable crack, 
Impatiently start pawing; 

They yearn for pastures to come back, 
They see the ground is thawing. 


Wild winds that blow where’er you go, 
Send driest leaves a-kiting; 

Where rivers flow, buds swelling show, 
Though frosty air is biting. 


O’er pasture ground where moisture’s found, 
A haze is densely spreading; 
In deepest green the meadow’s gowned, 
And snakes their skins are shedding. 
ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 
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Independent JIN FACT 


e best-known horticultural writers in the 
OME ti and a man with long experience in flori- 
culture and publishing writes me as follows: 


“Let me wish to you and to THE FLOWER GROWER 
the prosperity both have earned and deserve for 1927. 
| regard THE ‘LOWER GROWER as a triumph of indi- 
yiduality, and as therefore the more desirable, not 
nly to read but to promote. In these days of ready- 
uate encyclopedic horticultural stuff, it is refreshing 
to find one publication which thrives on its own, with- 
out subservience to the advertiser or the subscriber, 
and doing what its candid projector thinks ought to be 


done.” 

Yes, as I have before stated, this magazine is 
independent above all things. And I have told my ad- 
vertisers over and over again that I am independent 
of them. Whether this has adversely affected my ad- 
vertising patronage, will be plain from a glance 
through my advertising columns, and a comparison 
made with the advertising columns of any other simi- 
lar publication. 

I am independent of my subscribers to the extent 
of catering to no whims and admitting of no restraint 
by special interests. But in taking this independent 
position, it must not be understood that I intend to 
develop a cranky, arbitrary, or dictatorial policy. My 
nearly 60 years of experience on earth will not admit 
of anything but conservatism. 


Thank you, my friend, for your kindly comment. 
It is most helpful and inspiring. 
MADISON COOPER 





“The High-priced Catalogue “ 


I have been amused at the little controversy that has 
arisen with regard to the promiscuous distribution of high- 
priced catalogues. I am sure, if you have received mine, 
you know it is high-priced, and I am in a position to tell 
you that you are absolutely right in your contention. For 
two years I have had requests from various garden clubs, 
as a whole, for catalogues for their entire membership 
and from three towns, where from 200 to 300 went, I had 
perhaps an ordér or two, for about enough to pay the 
postage. I do not know how many Mr. Rowe, who takes 
issue with you, had distributed, but mine ran about 14,000 
last year, and it’s about 8,000 more than will go out this 
year, unless the request comes directly from the potential 
customer. 


I prefer to put the money I shall save into high-class ad- 
vertising, as I consider from the experience I have had 
that one name received in this manner, is worth a hundred 
of the names that come in wholesale. 

P. G. O., (Iil.) 


Not only does P. G. O. give a very straightforward 
opinion based on actual experience with the high-priced 
catalogue, but incidentally a very direct and positive state- 
ment is made as to the value of high-class advertising. 
And I do not mind stating that P. G. O. says (in a letter 
privately) that advertising in THE FLOWER GROWER proved, 
“by a great deal,” more successful than in any other pub- 
lication, and that a very careful check was made of the 
results. —(THE EDITOR) 





Adversity has the effect of eliciting talents which, 
im prosperous circumstances, would have lain dor- 
mant.— HORACE, 
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Little Stories from Life 





Berner’ years before the Civil War a girl in Alabama 
married a young blacksmith who, besides being of 
pleasing appearance, was thrifty, which was something to 
be taken into consideration by a young lady reared ac- 
cording to the standard adhered to by all southern whites 
except the “po’ white trash.” 


Following a custom that runs back to the beginning of 
American colonization in the South, her mother gave her 
a “start” of each of the Old-fashioned Perennials that grew 
in the old home yard; among them was some “Old Blue 
Flag,” an Iris of the germanica class; thrifty, adaptable, 
early and with big, sweet-scented flowers. Nobody knew 
its correct name and nobody cared. It had many common 
ones, “Easter Lily” among them. 


In time the young blacksmith bought a negro slave, a 
strong young man, and hired him out to a planter. He 
thus paid for himself and helped raise funds to buy an- 
other of his kind. In the meantime the young blacksmith 
stuck to his knitting and before a great while another slave 
was acquired. From that time his rise was rapid. He 
bought negro women and began to “roll his own.” 

He decided that the state of Louisiana offered better 
chances for advancement than Alabama, and moved there, 
hiring out his negroes and continuing his work of making 
plows, wagons and buggies in the shop. Then Texas 
claimed his attention and he moved to the eastern part of 
that state. During all this time the wife held fast to as 
many of her Old Flowers as possible, and took them with 
her from place to place. 


In the year 1859 the blacksmith moved.to what was 
then a very “new” country, the land lying along Red River, 
in North Texas. By this time he had a sizable flock of 
slaves and with them he cleared and put in a plantation, 
erected a corn and lumber mill on a little creek that flowed 
through his place, built himself a house, the lumber for 
which was hauled by ox teams 75 miles, (this was before 
his own mill was completed,) erected log cabins for the 
slaves and settled down to a life of ease and respectability 
according: to the custom of the time and place. 

The war freed his negroes, broke his health and spirit, 
and not many years thereafter he died. His widow lingered 
on for several years longer, always cherishing her Old 
Flowers; then, one day, she sat down in her big rocker, 
sighed and passed beyond the reach of human hands. 

A widowed daughter lived on at the old place, but she 
did not have her mother’s personal love for the Old Flowers 
and one by one they disappeared, except Old Blue Flag. 
It became smaller, tougher; battled against shade and acid 
soil, shortened its leaves and lessened its flowers,—but it 
lived. 

In time the old home burned down, the yard fence 
rotted down, pestiferous Bermuda grass took the yard and 
formed a turf as tough as sin. It choked out every living 
thing except itself and the Old Flag. Cattle cropped the 
grass and Flag impartially. Many Summers the Iris lacked 
the late summer dry rest, demanded by its European 
progenitors, but it hung to life like a neighborhood 
gossip. 

The years rolled by silently and sweetly. The torrid 
Summers, red-and-gold Autumns, mild, foggy Winters 
and breath-taking Springs followed one another in gentle 
panorama. Each Spring, when the warm showers aroused 
Fern and Trillium, Sweet Spunk and Indian Turnip, the 
Old Flag tried to follow the example of its wild cousins and 
bravely pushed up its flower stems—and sometimes, so 
plentiful was the pasturage, it outwitted the cattle and 
hogs and unfolded its hauntingly-sweet, velvety flowers. 
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There came to this place a man who had known it in 
other years; to sit and rest, and think, and drink in the 
silver melody of the Hermit Thrush at sunrise; the ex- 
quisite drumming of the big, speckled Woodpeckers. He 
caught red-and-green-and-gold Perch from the little 
creek—and put them back. There were Pines nearby and 
he sat for hours listening to the old-new song of the wind 
in their tops. For hours on end the peace and sweetness of 
it all overpowered him and his breast was fit to burst with 
bitter-sweet memories and beauty that no language holds 
words to describe. 


One morning he arose, cooked and ate breakfast and 
walked over to the old homesite. The Old Blue Flag, 
which had become so runty that he had not noticed it be- 
fore, held two open flowers. Pitifully brave little things, 
but uncomplaining and doing their best. He bent over and 
held them to his face and the perfume made his head reel. 


When he got ready to go back to the sweatheap he dug 
the plant up, every little bit of it, and took it home with 
him. He planted it in his garden, in alkaline, sandy loam, 
in full sunshine, and the next Spring it was a thing so 
brazenly gorgeous that he doubted if it had not lost some 
of the charm of humility. Today it numbers some 200 
plants and is increasing like a house afire. Only the big, 
velvety blossoms, when they unfold on soft spring morn- 
ings, hint at a story there is but one left to tell. The 
rhizomes and leaves are disgustingly robust. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





Keep a Record of Plant Pedigrees 


a THE FLOWER GROWER for January, 1927, there is an 
error with regard to the parentage of Iris Lent A. 
Williamson that I would like to correct before it gets too 
many jumps ahead of the truth. Mr. Lambert Coulter, 
writing of Iris Amas on page 43, states that Amas pol- 
lenized by Pallida Dalmatica produced the variety regis- 
tered as Lent A. Williamson. As the latter has figured 
largely in the parentage of my own finest productions and 
has always been carried in my records as of unknown 
pollen parentage, appeal was made to Mr. Williamson him- 
self and he assures me that Mr. Coulter’s statement is 
incorrect, arguing from genetic evidence that the pollen 
parent of L. A. W., though unknown, must have been a 
variegata in any case. 


Iris breeding has been my spare time hobby for a good 
many years but I have never lost sight of that whimsical 
advice ‘to those who would live useful, happy lives to a 
ripe old age, to first select their ancestors. Fortunately 
the plant breeder is able to do just this—at least in-so-far 
as his predecessors have left reliable records of their work. 


Too much of the work has been left to haphazard and 
many a fine variety is left scandalously without more than 
one parent known. Then some of our European breeders 
and perhaps some American also have hesitated to make 
public such parentage when known, jealously fearing lest 
this might place some trade secret in the hands of a pos- 
sible competitor. This is hardly warranted, for even if 
it were possible for another to exactly duplicate his fa- 
vorite production as the result of such knowledge, and it 
usually isn’t, he would still have time for multiplication 
and distribution with whatever profit it might bring before 
the would-be competitor could get under way. 


But of course the breeder is entitled to keep his secrets 
if he feels that way about it. Still I am going to urge 
that the records be preserved for succeeding generations, 
for a long line of worthy ancestry does tend to give more 
quality in the progeny, and the plant breeder of the future 
will select his immediate breeding stock, not on its own 
outstanding characters alone, but upon these plus a record 
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for high quality through as many preceding generation. - 
possible. In this way he will hope to make progreaiil 
rapidly and with less waste of energy and with les 
occupied with potential discards. 


To the end that those who come after may work wi 
less handicap, all successful new productions should be 
vided with veritable “Family Trees” tucked safely & 
in the breeder’s files. As an example of what | i. / 
am reproducing here from one of my own file Cards 
arrangement that enables the examiner to see at a g i. 
just what the ancestral background of a new Variety jg 


for as many generations as are known with certainty 


SEQUOIAH (1926) H. M., A. I. S., 1924 


Dalmatica x Maori King Amas x Unknow, 
' 
Liicmiasonissiamscl | l 
| 
Iris King x Maori King Trojana x Lent A. Witlamos 





| 
Unnamed Seedling x Julia Marlowe 
(Like Iris King) | 
| =e = 
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SEQUOIAH 
J. MARION SHULL, (D. C.) 





The Old Songs 


[ AM assured by those who ought to know that this ol 

song was as popular, North, as “Lorena,” during and for 
some years after the Civil War. 
not extend below the Mason-Dixon line was due to gy 
allusion to the “rebel rag” in one line. The author of this 
version has arranged it to leave that out, hence I can uge 
it in this department. 


MINNIE MINTON 


Minnie Minton, in the shadow 

I have waited here, alone; 

On the battle’s gory meadow 

Which the scythe of death has mown. 
I have listened for your coming 

Till the weary dawn of day— 

But I only hear the drumming 

As the armies march away. 


Minnie Minton, I am wounded 

And I know that I must die, 

By a stranger host surrounded 
And no loved one kneeling nigh; 
And I fain would hear you whisper 
In the twilight cold and gray— 
But I only hear the tramping 

As the armies march away. 


Minnie Minton, I am weary, 
And I long to reach my goal; 
Yet the billows of old Erie 

Blue upon my memory roll, 

And I pause to hear you singing 
By the waters of the bay— 

But I only hear the buglers 

As the armies march away. 


Minnie Minton, I am dreaming 

Of the moments gone before, 

Ere I saw the sabres gleaming 

On the fields of death and gore; 

And I thought that you were bending 
O’er the turf whereon I lay— 

But I wake to see the banners 

As the armies march away. 


Minnie Minton, I am dying! 

As the world recedes from view 

I can see the old flag flying 

Fair and free ’gainst heaven’s blue. 
I behold the heroes saintly 

Who have fallen in the fray; 

And their bugles warble faintly 

As they beckon me away. 


W. A. BRIDWELL, Forestburg, Texas 
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March, 1927 
~ «Buried Hopes ””—Useful Lessons of Life 


R SEVERAL years I have had occasional correspond- 
Frese with a woman living out in Kansas. We had ex- 
changed flower seed and several friendly letters, and 
had judged from the tone of her letters that she was a 


ian happy countrywoman; as in fact she was. But 
1 was very much surprised when she wrote me about a year 


after the beginning of our correspondence that she had 
peen, for more than eight years, a wheel-chair occupant. 
With the assistance of her husband and sons she did her 
housework, such sewing as did not require a machine, had 
quite a lot of flowers, and was vastly interested in them: 
And added this to her letter, “From the day you are born, 
ti] you ride in your hearse, there’s nothing so bad it 
couldn’t be worse.” 

To put it in a way more forceful than elegant, I was 
completely flabbergasted, for I had been always so used 
to people telling their afflictions, explaining how they had 
been handicapped in life, or had been sandbagged by the 
Fates, the first time you met them; likewise, the second, 
third and fourth times; and so on ad infinitum. 

Oh yes, I did it myself. That’s why I understand so 
well that it’s a bid for sympathy—subconsciously perhaps, 
put a bid just the same. 

Right- then and there I resolved that my own trials, 
troubles and heartaches were going to be relegated to the 
back attic, and in the future if I couldn’t give something 
to the world, I at least wouldn’t be trying to take some- 
thing all the time. 


OURNING over dead hopes, which is really a form of 

self-pity, seems to be characteristic of quite a number 
of us, but thank Providence, there are some who still 
“smile when everything goes dead wrong.” Not a papier- 
mache smile which seems to say, “See what a good boy am 
I,” but a smile that comes welling right up from a joyful 
heart. 

No one can be further than I from a rabid optimism, 
but do let us, when our hopes are dead, mourn decently 
for them and then bury them, and let them stay buried. 

“The world is so full of a number of things,” that we 
can each have quite a large cemetery of buried hopes, and 
still find something to be happy about. Shall I, because 
my friend is unfaithful, spend the rest of my life without 
friends? Shall I, because I planted a flower and it died, go 
the rest of my. life without flowers? Because my house is 
destroyed shall I go unsheltered? But No! the world is 
teeming full of friends, flowers, shelter, and they are mine 
for the seeking—or working for if you like it better that 
way. 

Come friends! Let us climb up, out of the mist and the 
fog of the Valley of Buried Hopes to the slopes of the 
sun-kissed mountains, and now let us sing: 


“Every day is a fresh beginning, 

Every morn is the world made new, 

You who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 
Here is a beautiful hope for you, 

A hope for me and a hope for you.” 


SALLIE P. WEST, (Ala.) 





Traveling 


In vain we multiply the artifices of progress. The uni- 
versality of travel has made us forget its meaning. To 
share your pleasures with all the world is to lose them. 
Above all, steam and gasoline have killed the spirit of 
adventure. There are very few wanderers left who are 
willing to take their chance of a night’s lodging under the 
Stars. (Author not known.) 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 











UST how much the higher cost of building at present, 

as compared with that of twenty or more years ago, is 
responsible for the tendency to build smaller houses now 
than formerly, may be an open question, but whatever we 
may suspicion as being the cause, let us be charitable 
enough to believe that it is largely evidence of a saner 
desire to live more comfortably. In these days servants 
are harder to get as well as harder to get paid, and to 
live in a large house without servants is to impose upon 
the housewife an undue amount of drudgery. 


There is a temptation—when a family of children is 
growing up and the necessity for more room is pressing— 
to build the new home entirely too large, especially if 
fortune has been kind and the bank balance is yielding. 
How many times it has been the experience that a great 
mansion has been erected while the children are in their 
teens, and while for a few years the house may have been 
occupied to near capacity, the children soon marry and 
leave home, and the aged parents begin to realize that 
they have an elephant on their hands. 


Dr. William T. Hornady, Director of the New York 
Zoological Park, in his very interesting book, “The Mind 
and Manners of Wild Animals,” devotes a chapter to the 
skill of Birds as shown in their nest building, and con- 
cludes that the skill of the Orioles, the Caciques and the 
Weaver Birds is greater than that of the South Patagonian 
natives, the Malay jungle tribe called the Jackoons, or the 
Poonans of Central Borneo. 


“I should say,” Dr. Hornady goes on, “that those bird 
homes yield to their makers more comfort and protection, 
and a better birth-rate, than are yielded by the homes of 
those ignorant, unambitious and retrogressive tribes of 
men, now living and thinking, and supposed to be possessed 
of reasoning powers.” 

A little farther on, Dr. Hornady must have had in mind 
some of the monstrosities that had been built by some of 
his friends when he adds: “Curiously enough, it is a com- 
mon thing for even the highest types of civilized men to 
make in home-building just as serious mistakes as are 
ever made by wild animals and savages. For example, 
among the men of our time it is a common mistake to build 
in the wrong place, to build entirely too large or too ugly, 
and to build a Colossal Burden instead of a real Home. 
From many a palace there stands forth the perpetual ques- 
tion: ‘Why did he do it?’ ” 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





Narcissus 


How tall your slender stem grew, 
Pregnant with promise, 

Through the long days— 

Until your bud broke 

With its shower of star-flowers, 
Suddenly, 

As a rocket breaks; 

And drooped 

Heavy with scented gladness. 


How like the dull sameness 
Of Winter 
That ends with the breaking 
Of fragrant Spring 
You are! 
—ELIZABETH K. MCGOWEN 
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Home Grown Vegetables 
Lesson III,---The Maturity Table 


BY PROF. M. B. CUMMINGS, (Vt.) 


VEGETABLE maturity table is 
A of much help in telling how much 

time is required for a crop to 
reach edible maturity. Such informa- 
tion as is given in the table below 
enables the gardener to practice suc- 
cession plantings and thus to utilize 
all the garden area throughout the 
Summer. For instance, if String 
Beans come to edible size in 60 days, 
and the growing season extended over 
120 days, two plantings of this crop 
can be made; if short-rooted Carrots 
require only 75 days, there is a chance 
to follow such a crop with another one 
which needs only 45 days. 


Vegetable crops may be so planted 
that they articulate well with one an- 
other, or they may even be inter- 
planted by the use of such data as is 
given in a Vegetable maturity table. 
It is not presumed that such data as 
are given herewith will be absolutely 
right for any one town, or for any 
particular season, or for any specific 
variety, for the periods of growth are 
only approximated, and gardeners can 
make adjustments if garden diaries 
are kept. 


VEGETABLE MATURITY TABLE 


DAYS TO 
KIND OF PLANT MATURITY 


Artichoke (Jerusalem) 180 


Asparagus from seed 3 years 
Asparagus from “sets” 2 years 
Beans, string 40-60 
Beans, bush 45-60 
Beans, bush lima 60-75 
Beans, pole lima 75-90 
Beets, globe-rooted 60-75 
Brussell sprouts 100-120 
Cabbage, early 99-100 
Cabbage, late 120-150 
Carrots, short-rooted 60-75 
Cauliflower 100-120 
Cardoon 150-180 
Celery 100-150 
Chard 30-40 
Chickory 150 


Corn, sweet 75-90 
Corn salad 40-50 
Cress or Peppergrass 20-25 
Cucumber 100-130 
Eggplant 140-160 
Endive 120-140 
Kale 100-120 
Kohl-rabi 90-100 
Leek 120-150 
Lettuce 60-70 
Melon, musk 120-140 
Melon, water 120-140 
Mustard 20-25 
Okra 100-120 . 
Onion, sets 20-30 
Onion, seeds 120-150 
Parsnips 140-160 
Pea, dwarf 60-75 
Pepper 130-150 
Potato, early 120-150 
Pumpkin 100-130 
Radish, forcing 20-30 
Radish, winter 90-120 
Rutabaga 60-80 
Sage 60-90 
Salsify 140-160 
Spinach 40-60 
Squash, summer 60-70 
Squash, winter 100-120 
Scorzonera 100-130 
Tomato 140-160 
Turnip, early 60-70 


With the plan of the garden well 
made, it nédw becomes possible and 
practicable to start to work the plan, 
and the first step is to fit the land. 

Plow or spade deeply and very early, 
turning under a liberal dressing of de- 
cayed manure of a fine mechanical con- 
dition. Harrow or rake immediately, 
finely pulverizing the soil down to five 
inches and subduing all lumps. The 
owner of a rich, warm, sandy loam 
is fortunate! Careful and thorough 
work at the start will obviate much 
trouble later on. Good soil, well fitted, 
is the foundation of a good garden. It 
is well to broadcast some nitrate of 
soda to start the plants off well. Use 
2 pounds to each square rod and dis- 
tribute before planting. 


(The next lesson will consider what 
seeds to buy and what transplants or 
sets should be provided.) 








Spinach is an easy Vegetable to grow for early 
use. Rich in iron and otherwise healthful 
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Growing Chrysanthemums 


at Home 
ALMOST everyone admires the 
fluffy Mums they see in the 8 
each Fall, but it seems that only af 
people know how easy it is to x 
those er peng flowers right on 
own porch or in a sunny wi 
have had flowers as ane 1 
florist’s shop. It’s all quite sim: ? 
and I get much pleasure from te 
ing my own.” 4 
First of all, be sure and have 
stock to work with. Even old-fagh. 
ioned hardy Mums will grow fain. 
sized flowers if given proper care, by} 
the big tender ones are much more 
satisfactory in every way. 
In the Spring when I put the first 
of my house plants out on the porch | 
fill large pots with the richest Soil | 
can find. Well-rotted cow many 
some sand and a very little garden soil 
is all right. Then I put from thre 
to six little plants in each pot. 
they have become well established jp 
the dirt and have started to groy 
nicely (about six or eight inches tall) 
I pinch them back, leaving two > 
three leaves only, on each plant, 4 
new shoot will start at each leaf and 


these will make strong sturdy stem; j 


to hold up big: flowers. 

The plants are kept on a porch or at 
the side of the house where they get 
the full sun until almost four o'clock, 
and they need lots of water. Applies. 
tions of liquid manure are beneficial 
although they do very well without it 
if the soil is rich and the plants no 
too crowded. 

When the buds set, pinch off all but 
the center or terminal bud, also take 
off the ones down the stem as fast.a 
they appear. Disbudding is absolutely 
necessary if you want large flowers. 

When the blooms are fully developed 


I cut them with as long stems as pos } 


sible, and keep them in water for 
weeks. In this way I have window 
space for the later blooming varieties, 


The pots of roots are set in the base 
ment, watered two or three times dur- 
ing the Winter and in the Spring each 
one is full of new shoots. Some wil 
be growing from below the dirt and 
already rooted. The ones growing 
from the old stalk can be rooted easily 
in a glass of water set in a sunny Wil 
dow. I have read that these top shoots 
make the best flowers. You will have 
more young plants than you can po 
sibly use, but if your friends 
neighbors are anything like mine you 
won’t have one bit of trouble getting 
rid of the surplus. 

I find that a box-like frame coverel 


on two sides with heavy building pape} 


is a splendid protection from the 

fall winds and makes it possible 
leave the plants out in the direct sul 
shine. I often carry mine into 

house on frosty nights and back ot 
in the daytime, and I find that flowers 
so treated have better form and colt 
than the ones I keep in the windows 


Mrs. J. D. BarrD, (Iowa) 
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U. S. Weather Bureau, Canton, N.Y. 
Conducted by JOHN S. HAZEN 


Questions relating to Meteorology, and on Weather Subjects Generally, are invited, te 
and same will be answered by Mr. Hazen in the Queries and Answers Department a 





The Weather Bureau and Crop 


BY JOHN S. HAZEN ; 


weather except to a limited extent 

and during periods of short dura- 
tion, but one can take advantage of 
the various types of weather and thus 
modify his work to conform to the 
type of weather prevailing. The 
methods of controlling weather effects 
are artificial and we may well ignore 
the claims of the professional rain- 
maker who is no longer considered a 
factor of any value. 

Artificial heat is a factor of impor- 
tance only in greenhouses and certain 
rather restricted areas where fruits, 
perries and vegetables growing out- 
doors may be protected by heating the 
surrounding air by artificial means. 
The temperature may be raised by va- 
rious forms of wood, oil or. coal heat- 
ers which are lighted when damaging 
frosts impend. Such heaters have at 
times saved heavy losses. 


In some sections wood is piled in 
heaps between the trees ready to be 
lighted when cold weather approaches. 
Cranberry bogs are flooded, and cane 
may be windrowed in advance of the 
cold weather on warnings of the 
Weather Bureau. But the greater part 
of our weather, which Nature pro- 
vides on such a large scale, must be 
taken as it comes, and generally all 
that can be done about it is to adapt 
our operations to the changing 
weather, making such changes in 
plans as will best fit the actual con- 
ditions. 


I’ IS IMPOSSIBLE to control the 


Climate, or average weather condi- 
tions, regulates what may be grown 
in any particular region, and in the 
broad expanse of the United States, al- 
most, but not quite all the known types 
of climate may be found. From ap- 
proximately tropical conditions of 
southern Florida to the harsh and 
rigorous weather of northern Montana 
and Maine, where the long Winters of 
severe cold and deep snow approach, 
but do not quite attain, the Arctic 
severity of inland Alaska: Between 
these two extremes, weather to suit 
every one may be found. 


Around the borders of the Gulf are 


uatd its Intences J 


a eee 


ee 


found conditions of humidity and heat 
suitable for Sugar Cane and tropical 
fruits. In California and portions of 
Arizona the bright sunshine and low 
humidity afford ideal weather for the 
Grape, the Fig, the Date and the 
Olive to thrive. In the more arid re- 
gions of the Southwest, Alfalfa, Millet 
and the Sorghums are more or less re- 
sistant to the long dry spells of that 
section. In that vast area of the cen- 
tral interior, the continental type of 
summer heat with the long, hot days 
and warm nights mature the giant 
type of Corn. Surrounding the Corn 
zone, both on the south and north, 
with somewhat different climate, lie 
the Wheat zones, winter and spring 
varieties respectively, making these 
sections, indeed, the world’s greatest 
granary. 
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use as fertilizer. 





Frozen Oranges dumped in Lemon Grove for 
Oranges damaged by frost 


Sometimes the cold is too severe or continues too long and heating 
material may become exhausted and Oranges or Peaches freeze in spite 


of all efforts. 


‘ Sometimes there are no heating provisions made. 
picture shows the result of one of the above conditions. 


This 
Hundreds of 


bushels of frozen Oranges have been dumped on the ground for fertilizer. 
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Frost Protection, S. W. Missouri 1913 

















On receipt of a frost warning, Orange growers and Apple and Peach orchardists 
arrange for heating their orchards as shown above by 40 to 60 heaters per acre. The 
frost warning is necessary to enable them to get their men out in season and light and 


tend the fires, 


Temperatures may be raised 6 to 10 degrees by such heaters, 


| YOU wish. to move from one part 
of the country to another, for rea- 
sons of health, or pleasure, or profit, 
and do not know about the rainfall, or 
the snow, or winds, or temperature, or 
the length of the growing season, 
write to the Chief of the Weather Bu- 
reau in Washington and from some of 
the many bulletins and experiments 
and investigations which have been 
made, your questions can be answered. 
If you are in doubt regarding the fer- 
tility of soil in any section write to the 
Department, and their expert chemists 
will tell you about it. 


Perhaps you are intending to buy 
an Apple orchard in Northern New 
York, as a_ recent correspondent 
stated, and wish some _ instruction 
about the best methods to follow and 
the varieties to plant. Bulletins and 
pamphlets will be sent you, upon re- 
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quest, covering your inquiries. They 
will give you information in regard 
to the varieties that are hardy in this 
rigorous climate; the Russet, McIn- 
tosh Red, Grimes Golden, St. Law- 
rence, Snow, Tolman Sweet, Pound 
Sweet and Early June are all hardy in 
this region. They will tell you how to 
prune and fertilize scientifically and 
how to spray and what to spray for. 
The Weather Bureau issues forecasts 
which indicate the best time for spray- 
ing. If you spray at the wrong time 
the cost of labor and material may be 
a total loss. Just a few days in time 
may mean the difference between a 
crop and a failure. By carefully 
watching the weather forecasts one 
may be able to catch the time just 
right for spraying. 

In regions farther south, where 
temperatures are milder, fruit grow- 
ers more generally plan protection 
against late frosts in the Spring. 
Many orchardists in the South and 
Southwest have installed regular heat- 
ing plants as insurance against late 
frosts. It might be practical in some 
of the larger orchards farther north 
to use some of these methods of pro- 
tecting against late frosts. The 
Weather Bureau has done a large 
amount of research work, as to best 
methods of protecting fruit against 
damage from frosts, critical temper- 
atures, and methods of heating or- 
chards, during recent years, and will 
gladly pass this information on to 
those who are interested. 


Secretary of Agriculture, Jardine, 
speaking before a gathering of leaders 
from Land Grant Colleges recently, 
said that these colleges had made a re-° 
markable contribution to the breadth 
of our educational view in institutions 
of higher learning. “They have 
stressed the application of the natural 
sciences in every-day work, in agricul- 
ture, engineering and household eco- 
nomics as nothing else in recent years 
has done. They have broadened the 
scope of the educational program by 
enlarging the whole concept of such 

















Even the average citizen is inter- 
ested in the forecast of deep snow 
and assembles his forces for the 
combat. 


work. The division of the work into 
research and extension, closely related 
as they are, constitutes one of the 
most significant contributions to the 
life of our times.” 


HIS contribution of methods has 

been adopted by other organiza- 
tions as being the common sense adap- 
tation to modern life. The Weather 
Bureau, as an integral part of the 
Department of Agriculture is earn- 
estly engaged in the work of extension 
and research for the benefit of the 
farmers, as well as all other citizens 
of the United States. The functions 
of the Bureau as defined by act of 
Congress, is “under the supervision of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, to have 
charge of forecasting the weather, 
issuing storm warnings, and the dis- 
play of weather, storm and flood 
signals for the benefit of agriculture, 
commerce and transportation. The 
display of frost, cold wave and other 
signals, and the taking of such obser- 
vations as may be necessary to estab- 














Deep snows on the highways of the Adirondacks. One of the problems 


of the highway engineer is to keep such roads clear for auto travel 


e al car 


h. 


lish and record the climati sae 
of the United States.” conditions : 
Since its creation in 1870, the aus 
ities of the Weather Bureau haye 
mainly devoted to giving such 
tical service as would best serye 
aid these three great branches of 
economic life,—agriculture, comm 
and transportation. Its Practieg 
applied meteorology now reacheg di. 
rectly through these three branches of 
industry almost to every family ; 
the country. ° 
More than two hundred first order 
stations report by telegraph, Weather 
conditions daily, for the use of the 
forecast officials. Storm development 
and progress are followed by means of 
regular and special reports ffom these 
widely-scattered observing stations 
and the forecaster is enabled to make 
his numerous regular and special fore. 
casts which serve a wide range of jp. 
terests in this country. These records 
provide in addition, data for climato. 
logical work, and continuous records 
from self-recording instruments fy. 
nish the meteorologist with materia) 
for technical studies of the science 
of climatology and meteorology. 
Reports from first order stations 
are supplemented by those from gey. 
eral thousand cooperative sections 
scattered throughout the country, 
These provide a tremendous mags of 
weather data which is assembled and 
published and constitutes the basis 
for determining the climate of the 
United States. With such facts def. 
initely fixed for the widely-diversified 
regions of our country, the specialist 
can more easily advise one who may 
be seeking a climate for a particular 
purpose. He can tell you where cer- 
tain crops will mature and where 
others will fail because of adverse 
climatic factors. One place may be 
too hot, another too cold, or too wet, or 
too dry. Another place may have too 
short a growing season, too much sun, 
shine or too little; while it is possible 
to have too long a growing season for 
best maturity of certain plants. 


ANZONE could probably tell you 
that Oranges will not mature in 
Northern New York, but they might 
not be able to say whether the large 
yellow Corn of the West could be 
raised in this section. Experiments 
would cost time and money but the 
specialist can tell you at once the 
growing season is too short for such 


Corn to mature. He can tell you where 


and what kind of Wheat to plant. 
Scientists have found from a study 
of climate that by planting some crops 
a little earlier or later the ravages d 
insects may be avoided. In portions 
of the West, farmers have learned 
when to plant Wheat so as to avoid 
damage from that very serious pest, 
the Hessian Fly, which requires a cer 
tain amount of high temperature 
reach pernicious activity. The world 
has been searched for drought and 
cold resisting grains and vegetables 


which might permit extension of 


growing crops into semi-arid 
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‘ons of our country. The 

colder standing discoveries of such 
ins are, perhaps, the Durham and 
Kanred, Wheats which were introduced 
in this country by scientists who have 
: de a wide study and comparison of 
viimates and soils and have materially 


extended the possible area for this 
: crop. 

impor eather Bureau now issues 
many special and regular forecasts for 
the benefit of the farmer, the fruit 
rower and the shipper. The wide- 
spread distribution of weather fore- 
casts through the many sources of 
ublicity enables everyone ‘who has 
need for a forecast to obtain it. It 
may be truthfully said that the 
weather is the most widely distrib- 
uted news item of the day as there 
are few people who do not come in 
contact with the weather forecast. 
Distributed by radio, newspaper, card, 
and by telephone; it reaches every sec- 
tion of the country. The farmers of 
Northern New York rely on the Har- 
yest Forecast which tells them when 
they can cut their hay and grain with 
the least damage from summer rains. 
The cotton grower in the South may 
ask for special forecasts for weather 
suitable for airplane spraying against 
the boll weevil. Conditions of humid- 
ity, wind and moisture must be con- 
sidered in many farm activities. 


ITH the wide circulation of daily 

papers, extensive use of telephone, 
and more than one hundred broad- 
casting stations now sending weather 
forecasts, they are available to all who 
need them. 

The regular daily and weekly fore- 
casts and special warnings of frost 
and cold waves are perhaps most 
widely distributed of all weather re- 
ports. Frost and cold wave warnings 
are restricted as to season, but are 
especially useful to orchardists, early 
vegetable growers and to the owners 
of citrus fruit groves. They depend 
on frost and cold wave warnings to 
give timely notice so they may ar- 
range for protecting their crops. 

The farmer living in temperate sec- 
tions may utilize the cold wave warn- 
ing to save his late vegetables in the 
Fall or cover his Potato vines in the 
Spring. Farther south a warning of a 
cold wave enables him to windrow and 
save his Sugar Cane. The fruit grower 
is not only interested in the growing 
fruit on his trees, but he utilizes 
the weather forecast first during the 
Winter for the dormant spray; then 
the frost warning to save the bloom or 
the young fruit; next the spraying 
time is selected according to the fore- 
cast of wind or rain, and finally he 
must be interested in the transporta- 
tion problem enough to take precau- 
tions against not only cold but heat 
also. Shippers Forecasts provide the 
information for such protection and 
great transportation companies keep 
In close touch with weather forecasts 
and government observing stations. 


They also keep temperature records 
An entire 


along their shipping lanes. 
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train may be diverted five hundred 
miles to avoid severe cold. Car re- 
frigeration also demands attention 
during periods of high temperatures. 


Special forecasts may be obtained 
by the beekeeper, by the farmer who 
has a few hogs to kill, or by the sheep 
raiser who may suffer damage to his 
flock by cold, wet rains. 

Farmers and others living along low 
lands of rivers may get accurate fore- 
casts of high water in time to move 
out of the danger zones. 

Recent increase in automobile travel 
during Winter has made forecasts of 
deep snow more valuable to bus lines 
and also valuable to the farmer in 
keeping main lines of travel open. 

Fire Weather and Aviation Fore- 
casts are the most recent addition to 
the large number now so widely dis- 
tributed by the Weather Bureau for 
the benefit of the public. 





Some Effects of Frost 


The article on page 805, “A Discus- 
sion of Wind and Weather,” prompts me 
to tell of what I have seen. One Fall 
we had about two acres of Cabbage, and 
had about half of it gathered when there 
came a snowstorm of about six inches, 
followed by a very cold spell. The snow 
and cold came near stopping navigation 
on the Hudson River. (They have the 
best river steamboats in the world.) The 
surface of the river was a mass of float- 
ing ice. In about a week there came a 
warm spell and melted the snow, and 
we gathered the remainder of the Cab- 
bage and did not see it was damaged in 
the least. 


Another Fall, we had Cabbage and 
Celery and had not commenced to gather, 
seeing no signs of freezing, but there 
came an ideal day, clear and no wind. 
It was unusually dry for the time of 
year. When I stepped out in the eve- 
ning, it was very clear and cold. In 
the morning, I saw vegetation had it 
bad. The Celery was banked extra well, 
but it was watery, and thinking to have 
some to eat, I went digging, but did not 
get a taste. I think the frost followed 
the Celery a foot below the top of the 
banking. I went to the Cabbage and it 
was watery like boiled Cabbage. The 
ground was not frozen much, and not 
much ice. It was the freezing, not the 
thawing that did the damage. 


I have seen Apples and Peaches % in. 
long freeze and come out all right. I 
have seen Tomatoes frozen with beads of 
ice on leaves, and by noon could see no 
effect of it. An old man told me he saw 
snow come when Peaches were in bloom 
and it stuck to the trees, and people who 
knew more than God shook it off. They 


‘ did not have Peaches, but the others did. 


I had a fine White Leghorn that got 
outside and froze badly. I got a dipper 
of ice water and put his comb in it, and 
a coat of ice formed on his comb and 
there were no ill effects. This was a 
case where thawing saved the comb. 
There is a difference in freezing, also in 
thawing. 

Over 50 years ago, I crossed the Hud- 
son River from the west when a cold 
wind was blowing from the north 
against my left ear, and the sun was 
shining on my right ear, and when I 
was in the depot a short time, I learned 
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my right ear was frozen stiff, and in a 
short time was twice as thick as normal 
and stuck out from my head, a bad 
freeze and a bad thaw. I have never 
accounted for why the right ear, being 
protected by my head from the wind and 
having the sun shine on it, froze, and the 
left ear, with no protection, did not. I 
should think it would have been vice 
versa, 


Evias Gates, (Rural New-Yorker) 





Carnation Fields in 
Southern California 


N THE vicinity of Redondo Beach, 

California, there is much acreage 
devoted to flower growing for the 
wholesale market. There were, some 
years ago, so many fields of Carna- 
tions that the town was dubbed the 
“Carnation City.” Many of the fields 
are now built upon, but in the suburbs, 
flower-fields are to be found. From 
the hills, whose slopes are covered 
with blooms, can be seen the blue 
Pacific. 











Carnations growing under lath on 
a Japanese flower grower’s acreage 


The soil is particularly adapted to 
Carnation growing, since it is a sandy 
loam. The Carnation cuttings are set 
in the open field and must be irrigated. 
The separate fields are about one and 
one-half acres each, and the plots hold 
plants in different stages of growth. 
The flowers grown are large, for but ~ 
one bud is left on a stem. 


The red Carnations are left to 
bloom in the open, but the pink and 
white flowers have a framework of 
lath built over them; the partial shade 
thus afforded producing the long 
stems that are favored by many of the 
particular buyers. 


The flower growers of Redondo 
Beach are Japanese. The bulk of the 
bloom goes by truck to the wholesale 
flower markets of Los Angeles, but 
some of the blooms supply the flower 
stands that are to be seen along the 
highways of Southern California. 


JANET GARGAN 
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Growing the Regale Lily from Seed 


BY A. A. MILLER, (Mich.) 


NOTICED in your January issue a 
I discussion of the Regale Lily. I 

am pleased to give my experience 
with this wonderful Lily, having 
grown them for four years from a 
commercial standpoint. 

In this latitude seeds of Regale Lily 
should be started early in the house or 
hotbed, say not later than the first of 
March. 

I planted my seeds in a greenhouse 
on March Ist, having prepared the soil 
in advance. I use ordinary garden 


‘loam and add well-rotted manure and 


leaf mold and mix well before putting 
in flats. Flats should be at least four 
inches deep. -Then put the soil in to 
within three-quarters inch from the 
top and firm with palm of hand. Then 
sow the seeds by broadcasting. After 
this is done they should be covered 
with soil prepared by sifting through 
a screen-of ordinary window screen 
material. Do not cover the seeds too 
deeply,—just barely covered and that’s 
all. I then wet them down with a fine 
spray and cover the flats with two or 
three thicknesses of newspaper to pre- 
vent drying out. 

Do not allow the seed flats to become 
dry during the course of germination 
as it would result in failure. From 
the time the seeds are sown until they 
come up, is from twenty to thirty 
days, so do not be disappointed if your 
seeds do not come through in a week 
or ten days. As soon as the sprouts 
come through the soil, remove the 
paper covering and admit full sun- 
light. Care must now be exercised in 
watering. Do not overwater as it will 
cause damping off and the young seed- 
lings will die. Fresh air is a good 
tonic occasionally. If some of the 
young seedlings show signs of dying, 
lay off on watering and stir the soil, 
(if for no other reason than to break 
the crust which may form on top by 
constant watering,) so as to admit the 
air. Powdered grape dust is a good 
preventative for damping off. 


After the young Regale seedlings 
have made their second leaf they are 
then ready to be set out in the garden 
or in a coldframe. Set to a depth of 
one to one and one-half inches, but not 
too deep as it buries the leaves. I set 
mine in the garden in rows twelve 
inches apart, and four inches apart 
in the row. Never use fresh manure 
on Lilies; all I use is leaf mold turned 
under with the soil. It will do the 
young seedlings no harm when trans- 
planted to expose their roots for a 
short time, at least that has been my 
experience. I have under cultivation 
about 3,000 Lilies, and have scarcely 
lost any. 


After the seedlings are planted give 
them a good soaking with water and 
often during a drought. Stirring the 
soil occasionally is a tonic for the 
Lilies. After planting they need no 


more attention until about the middle 
of October, when they should be lifted 
and reset. After the ground has become 
frozen I use a mulch of leaves to pre- 
vent freezing and thawing of the 
bulbs. I leave my bulbs covered until 
quite late in the Spring, to prevent the 
Lilies from making too early growth 
and to guard against late frosts; 
which would, if they were up and in 
bud, be frozen. 


Seeds planted in the Spring will 
make flowering bulbs the Summer fol- 
lowing; and they surely are worth the 
effort in producing them. Last Sum- 
mer I had about 1,000 blooms in my 
Regale Lily bed and they were grand. 
While I grow other flowers in the gar- 
den and love them all, I have given the 
Regale Lily a more thorough study 
than the rest. 

I wish to add that the final or Octo- 
ber planting should be set not closer 
than six inches in the row and six to 
seven inches deep; and rows not closer 
than twelve inches so as to allow 
hoeing. 

The soil must be well drained for 
Lilies. 





Sharing Gift Flowers 


|S ipa frequently it happens that in 
hospitals some of the patients are 
showered with bouquets of flowers 
continually, while the less fortunate 
patients almost pine away for flowers, 
but receive none. I was interested 
recently in knowing of a refreshing 
departure from this order of things. 


An author-friend of mine was con- 
valescing in a hospital. So thoughtful 
of others was she, and so sympathetic 
that she simply couldn’t bear to see 
her own sick-room banked with dupli- 
cate and triplicate bouquets of Vio- 
lets, Sweet Peas, Forget-me-nots, and 
what-nots, knowing that certain other 
rooms in the hospital were utterly 
flowerless. 

One day she asked the kindly woman 
who cleaned her sick-room and who 
bestowed unusual care on her flowers, 
if there weren’t some of her neighbors 
in the hospital who would like to bor- 
row some of her flowers. And this 
was how some wonderful bouquets of 
flowers started to travel. The clean- 
ing-woman reported to my writer- 
friend how much joy they were giving, 
and how otherwise grey days were 
made rosy. This transporter of the 
flowers literally beamed because she 
had such an important part in the 
joy-giving. Almost felt as if she her- 
self had conceived the idea. 

I had sent flowers to this bed-ridden 
friend of mine, and this is what she 
wrote me: 

“May I tell you again how I appre- 
ciated your visits to me in the hospital 
and the expression of your interest and 
sympathy so sweetly shown in your gift 


of flowers. They surely ph ae 
shine with them, especially ‘the att 
When you come over I’m going let 
you how their shy beauty and fr. tel 
brought joy to five others beside 
self. Like the ‘Miraculous Pitches 
matter how much I shared them’ 2 


an abundance remaine still 
joy!” d for me to en. 





The Prune as a Garden Tree 


HE Prune tree is not so eo 
tae in Southern Californis only 
dens as is the Fig, Peach or Apricot 
tree. The fresh fruit, however, ix 
very delicious, especially of the French 
Prune—the Italian species ig not % 
much of a favorite. 


The fruit from a garden tree is 
seldom dried, because it is go well 
liked as-a fresh fruit and is very goog 
canned. If there is an over-supply. 
the fruit may be allowed to ripen 
the dropping stage, and is then dried, 
usually, upon trays. The drying takes | 
a couple of weeks, and, in Souther 
California, rain seldom interferes gt 
this time in the early Fall. 


The fruit thus dried is harder thay 
the Prunes we buy in the market, for 
the latter are finished, after partial 
drying, in the “processing house” 
The fruit is not so attractive in ap- 
pearance, either, for the commercia] 
product is made glossy with a bath of 
hot water and glycerine, or by bej 
dipped in fruit syrup. The home dried 
fruit, however, has a fine flavor, and 
only needs to be soaked over night to 
cook quickly. 

JANET GARGAN 











Prune Tree in Bloom 
A Prune tree in blossom is a beautiful 


sight, for the bloom is so luxuriant. The 
one in the photograph was in a San 
Diego garden, and was seen just after a 
long trip across the Arizona and Cali- 
fornia deserts, where Cactus and Sage- 
brush were the only growing things. 
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A March View of Roses 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


R GROWER, March is not a 
See month, save in the south- 

n portions and in the latter weeks. 
it is a month in which Roses should 
be bought, after their use has been 
janned. It is likewise a month in 
which to realize the value of knowl- 
edge about what Roses to buy, and 
where and how to plant them. This 
means membership in the American 
Rose Society, and I am emphasizing 
the desirability of this to anyone who 
has grown a single Rose, by saying 
that I know of one particular case in 
which the avoidance of membership 
cost the person involved about $450. 


He bought from a traveling agent, 
who made, and is yet making, weird 
representations as to the character 
and usefulness of his Roses and as to 
methods of handling $800 worth of 
Roses at a little more than double the 
average price of dependable Roses in 
a widely extended list of proved vari- 
eties offered with the knowledge of the 
American Rose Annual. This man 
would better have saved his $350 and 
spent his $3 for membership! 


But the same difficulty is true in 
many other cases, in lesser sums. A 
man of my acquaintance pays $32 for 
$15 worth of Roses, and gets those of 
very dubious quality. His cost for 
non-membership is thus $17, and prob- 
ably the loss of the planting oppor- 
tunity. 

I am thus pointing out that when 
5,000 Rose-lovers, mostly amateurs 
with from one Rose up, band them- 
selves together and correspond with 
each other, as well as combine in an 


I THE territory reached by THE 


annual publication said to be the best ° 


Rose-book in the world, there is real 
advantage to each of them. That this 
advantage is felt is shown by the fact 
that the renewals of this organization, 
the largest flower society of its kind 
in the United States, seem to be 81 
per cent. 


Therefore, the first duty of anyone 
who wants to have the best Roses in 
1927, is to get acquainted with those 
best Roses through membership in the 
American Rose Society, which can be 
had by sending three dollars, ad- 
dressed to the Society at West Grove, 
Pa. Mr. Cooper, I know, will permit 
this free advertisement because the 
American Rose Society is wholly phil- 
anthropic, makes no profit for anyone, 
and gets on by reason of the way in 
which its officials, who happen to be 


‘ Rose-cranks like myself, waste their 


business time for the general advan- 
tage. 


MARCH the new Rose-grower 

ought to begin definitely his plan- 
ning to have acquaintance with Roses. 
Very few other floral subjects will 
give so quick and satisfactory returns 
as will Roses. If he buys even a dozen 
(preferably the dozen preferred Roses 
selected by the referendum of the 
American Rose Society) in good two- 
year-old dormant plants, and gets 
them in sound shape, uninjured by 
exposure, planting them anywhere in 
his garden that he could get good 
corn, potatoes or peas, he is reason- 
ably sure to have lovely Roses to cut, 
by or before July 1. These “maidens,” 
as they are called, have a vigor which 
does not always persist and about 
which many of us do not have the 
knowledge we desire. In England 
there is always stress laid on the cut 
Roses that are obtained from “maiden 
plants,” meaning those which are thus 
having their first year in the garden 
after they have been grown in the 
open ground of the nursery. 


I have written repeatedly in these 
pages about the methods of planting. 
All I can say now is that all the discus- 
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sion which has raged about me in cor- 
respondence and otherwise during the 
many weeks of preparation of the 
1927 American Rose Annual has em- 
phasized the lack of necessity for ex- 
tra-deep preparation of the soil and 
the lack of desirability of extra-deep 
planting. Two spades deep in good 
garden ground, with the plants set 
just as they grew in the nursery and 
the soil firmed thoroughly about them, 
will give the start which will later pro- 
duce the Roses, under conditions which 
will permit of necessary feeding from 
above as the season goes on. 


The March days, therefore, for the 
present or prospective Rose-lover, are 
important days, and it is one of the 
lovely compensations of Rose-growing, 
that its votaries have not only the 
eventual pleasure of the bloom but the 
anticipation of that bloom which is so 
delightful a part of the whole growing 
enterprise. 


There is only one wrong thing about 
Rose-planting, and that is not to plant 
at all. Paraphrasing a well-known 
statement, it is better to have planted 
and lost than never to have planted; 
but it is better yet to plant and suc- 
ceed. 

In the way of the lawyers who have 
made a long argument and then have 
to cut it down to a short statement 
that the court can afford to take time 
to read, I here summarize the March 
programme: Join the American Rose 
Society; buy a dozen or more dormant 
field-grown Roses; plant them care- 
fully. 





Desirable Old-fashioned Roses 


BY MRS. JAMES A. BANE, (Va.) 


OME time ago I was invited to a 
S garden party in the country, to 

an old place that had been made 
over. The house was a story and a 
half cottage, a plan which to me is al- 
ways homelike. The addition and the 
reconstruction were in keeping. A 
long, narrow sitting room had been 
built on the side of the morning sun; 
the many small-paned windows had 
white, dotted curtains with fluted 
ruffles; the floors were of broad planks 
and spread on them were homespun 
rag rugs. The furniture was old and 
plain and good, the open fireplace had 
wooden logs ready to be lighted. 


Outside was a shaded lawn with a 
flagstone path leading to the garden. 
This garden was sheltered on the west 
side by a natural woodland, and on the 
north by old trees and shrubbery. Al- 
most a Secret Garden! The wide 
borders about the grass rectangles 
were beautiful with old Pinks, Pheas- 
ant’s Eye, and Sweet Williams, old 
yellow Lilacs and Sweet Rocket, but 
one note was wrong, the Roses were 
too new. The perennials were of 1800 


or less, or even further back, and the 
Roses were of 1900 or more. 

Many of the old Roses have not been 
improved upon. This kind of a house, 
or the omnipresent imitation Colonial, 
should have old Roses to carry out the 
desired effect. 


6 Wyn Cabbage Rose is the oldest 
identified known Rose; nearly every 
one would want a Cabbage and a 
Damask. York and Lancaster are of 
Damask origin, 1551. 


Harison’s Yellow, 1831, is still the 
best hardy yellow besides being the 
earliest to bloom; and anyone with an 
old garden or a new one either, for 
that matter, would want among hardy, 
red Roses such standbys as Jacque- 
minot, 1851; Prince Camille, 1861; and 
another good, old, red Rose Fisher 
Holmes, 1865. 

For pinks, Paul Neyron, 1869, deep 
rose, is still a favorite; and in light 
pink, Glory of Paris, 1859. Nothing 
else has ever quite taken the place in 
white of Mme. Plantier. This is a 
Noisette. 

In the old garden no better bloomer 
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can be found than the pink Hermosa, 
1840, and a good red bedder is Louis 
Philippe, both being Chinas. 

The most beloved of the Bourbons is 
Souv. de La Malmaison, 1843, silver- 
flesh and with royal suggestion; the 
name sometimes shortened to Sow- 
venir. 

Before 1817 there were no Hybrid 
Teas, the first of that class being La 
France; but after 1800 tea-scented 
Roses were the fashion. The once 
idolized Devoniensis, 1838, is hardly 
known; and Bon Silene, 1825, as lovely 
and aromatic as ever, is in little de- 
mand. In Virginia some Teas grow 
six and eight feet tall, such as Sa- 
frano, popular since 1837; LaPakta, a 
creamy-white, fluffy flower. 

In such a garden a few Mosses 
would be wanted; Old Pink, 1596; red, 
Henri Martin; white-crested Moss, 
Napoleon’s Hat, 1827;—the three col- 
ors being planted in a group. 

1843 was a good year for new Roses. 
Besides those mentioned, are the 
Climbers, Baltimore Belle, Prairie 
Queen, Cloth of Gold, and Solfatare; 
the last two requiring protection and 
all as beautiful as they were eighty- 
four (84) years ago. Any or all of 
these are especially desirable for a 
would-be old-fashioned garden. 





Fall-blooming Roses 


I have just been reading the article 
on September Roses in November 
issue. It would seem from this article 
that Roses in September are unusual 
or at least scarce. This is not accord- 
ing to my experience however. I have 
a small garden of Roses containing 
Frau Karl, Aaron Ward, Capt. Hay- 
ward,.Christy, Mrs. John Laing, Mme. 
E. Harriot, Sabitine, Francis Scott 
Key, La France, Gruss an Teplitz, 
Radiance, Mme. Bardou Job, Conrad 
Meyer. 


These Roses are in a town back- 
yard on the north side of the house. 
The lot was three feet lower than 
street level and was filled with soil 
taken from the grading of a near-by 
street. This is poor, stony soil so I 
use each year quite a quantity of 
ground bone and sheep manure. After 
the early summer bloom is about over 
I cut the bushes back a little; not as 
much as the spring pruning by any 
means, but just enough to start a new 
vigorous growth. I have never yet 
failed to have blooms on most of my 
Roses, not only in September, but 
right up to the first hard freeze that 
kills the buds which have not yet 
opened. 


I have never questioned the situa- 
tion at all, and make no special effort 
to get fall bloom because I always 
have it. 

The only Roses that do not always 
bloom so well in Fall are Conrad Meyer 
and Christy. 

This year our first killing frost, so 
far as my Roses were concerned, came 





due Frower GRroweR 


October 14, at which time my bushes 
had many half-grown and almost open 
buds, with open flowers having been 
picked only one or two days before. 
Can it be that Roses do not act the 
same so near by as Pennsylvania? 


A. B. STURGESS, (Conn.) 





Planting and Dividing 
Hardy Flowers 


ie is never wise to defer until Spring 
that which can safely be done in Au- 
tumn. There are two reasons why 
hardy flowers should be attended to at 
the close of growing time. In the first 
place, if the work is done by the end of 
October new roots will be made, and the 
plants will be safely anchored before 
Winter arrives. In the Autumn one 
seems to have more time than when 
Spring is near at hand. The necessity 
for getting through much work in a 
little time is not so apparent. 

In light soils spring planting is apt to 
be rather unsatisfactory, generally, ow- 
ing to the inability of the grower to 
keep the roots well supplied with mois- 
ture in the late spring months. May is 
sometimes hot and dry. Therefore newly- 
set-out plants with an imperfect grasp 
of the ground must suffer, more or less, 
if not well attended to in the matter 
of watering. Where there are glass- 
houses, the inmates may not be neglected, 
the result being that things in the open 
are frequently rather neglected and do 
not get the moisture they need. There- 
fore I would repeat, make full use of the 
genial Autumn root-producing weather 
and get herbaceous plants over-hauled 
before the cold and wet of Winter ar- 
rives. It is, I know by experience, a 
great comfort to know, when inclement 
weather arrives and puts a stop to this 
kind of labour, that the operations of 
Spring have, in one important respect, 
been forestalled. In the case of coarse- 
rooting, wide-spreading things, such as 
Michaelmas and Moon Daisies, Phlox, 
etc., that in time crowd out their weaker 
neighbors, they may be treated on eco- 
nomical lines. 

In their case it is only necessary to 
lift and divide, replanting a portion with 
the addition of some manure. In the 
case of mixed borders this may—in fact, 
must—be an annual operation if each 
plant is to get a fair chance to retain 
normal vigour. Some things, such as 
Japanese Anemones and some of the 
Campanulas, give of their best only 
when grown on the leave-alone principle. 
The first-named do not give a full idea 
of their beauty and potentiality for the 
adornment of the outdoor garden until 
they have been established a couple of 
years. I have clumps of Rosea superba 
and Mont Rose which have remained 
undisturbed for about 10 years, and they 
yearly furnish an abundance of bloom 
for cutting. 


Pyrethrums differ from hardy flowers, 
generally, in the matter of root-action 
and leaf growth. They should be divided 
in August, as the warmth of the soil 
causes the roots, which are of a wiry 
nature, to push out fibres with a certain 
amount of leaf growth, but they can be 
moved during the Autumn, not later 
than mid-October. I once planted mine 
in November, and lost, through the com- 
bined influence of wet and cold, quite 
one-third of their number. 


BYFLEET (In Gardening Illustrated) 















Sugar Maple Borer 


(Plagionotus Speciosus) . 


A YOUNG boy brought me a 
some, most beautifully-stripeg ; 
sect. (Summer of 1925, Wis) 
said: “I know it must be a good king 
because it’s so pretty.” It Was the 
first of its kind I had seen, nor have J 
seen its like since. A collector of in 
— was glad to have it for his ink: 
ection, and it made an : 
specimen. attractin 


I soon learned its great beg 
only skin-deep and wrote the pois 
hoped he had found the first and last 
of its kind in this locality, giving him 
the following information I] found 
about it: 


The Sugar Maple Borer is a ger; 
pest of Sugar Maples, especially lean 
roadsides, in New York state and else. 
where in the East. The Beetle ig ong 
inch long; stout, black, brilliantly. 
marked with bands of yellow; the 
antennae are of medium length, stoyt 
and knotty. It comes out through an 
oval hole in the bark, between June 
and August. The eggs are laid in the 
bark, in July or August. 


The young borer is a footless, figt. 
tened, whitish grub about one-half 
inch long in the sapwood, and two 
inches long when in deeper burrows, 
It passes the first Winter in the 
wood. During the next year it bores 
vigorously around under the bark, and 
when about sixteen months old it 
makes its final burrow, deep into the 
heartwood of the tree, at the end of 
which it pupates. 


The larvae or grubs bore in every ) 


direction and when their burrows meet 
so as to girdle the limb or tree, do 
- serious damage, often killing the 
ree. 


It attacks trees in full vigor, causing 
dead limbs here and there. Ridges 
and dead spots appear on the bark, or 
naked scars on the branches and 
trunk, especially near the base of the 
larger limbs, sometimes with oval holes 


‘three-eighths to five-eighths of an inch 


in diameter, and “sawdust” at the base 
of the tree or in bark crevices. The 
foliage on a large limb suddenly wilts, 
dries up, and dies with sap and small 
masses of frass flowing from some 
point. 


REMEDY :—Dying trees or limbs 
should be cut down and burned before 
June, so as to kill the grubs in them 
before they have transformed into 
adults and emerged. Choice trees 
should be examined in the Fall and 
Spring for signs of the insect, and 
the borers killed either by cutting 
them out, in which case cut surfaces 
should be covered with creosote-tar 
mixture or good white-lead paint or 
by forcing a flexible wire to the end 
of the burrow or by injecting carbon 
disulphid into the holes and promptly 
plugging them with clay, putty o 
similar substance. 


RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 
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Pruning Currants and Gooseberries 
BY R. A. VAN METER 


red and white Currants are 
borne near the bases of shoots 
which are one year old and on short 
spurs on older wood. When the canes 
are more than three years old they 
become less productive and the fruit 
is not so fine. The object in pruning 
Currants is to keep the top filled with 
new wood, or wood which is not more 
than three years old, and which is 
favorably placed for crop production. 
By studying the canes anyone can 


Mr of the fruit clusters of 





easily select the ones that have been 
growing more than three years. In 
pruning they should be the first to be 
removed. Each cane left should have 
room enough to produce fruit without 
interference and if there is too much 
young wood in the bush the weakest 
should be cut out. 


Some varieties ‘of Currants form 
wide-spreading bushes with the lower 
canes on the ground for much of their 
length. These should be removed for 
little good fruit can be expected next 








Currant Bush Before Pruning 


In thinning out the head, the oldest wood and the new shoots which 
Heading back is seldom advisable 


are weak should be removed. 
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to the ground. These spreading bushes 
need less thinning out in the top than 
the upright growing sorts, which usu- 
ally need considerable thinning to re- 
lieve crowding. 

Currants should seldom be cut back, 
except when the plants are set. Cut- 
ting back the canes of mature bushes 
removes the youngest, most vigorous 
wood and forces the cane to branch, 
which thickens the bush and defeats 
one of the purposes of pruning. 


PRUNING GOOSEBERRIES 


Gooseberries are pruned in much 
the same way as Currants. The fruit 
is borne on one-year shoots and on 
spurs on older canes. The old canes 
are removed after they have borne two 
or three crops. Side branches some- 
times become so numerous as to form 
a very dense head. They should be 
thinned out to form an open bush. 
Low branches and those which bend 
down to approach the ground should 
be removed. 

















Currant Bush After Pruning 


Eight to twelve canes should usually be left, about equally 
divided among one, two, and three-year-old wood 





Nursery Trees 


T MAKES little difference where 

nursery stock is grown. Baldwin 
trees grown in southern nurseries are 
neither more nor less hardy than those 
grown in Canada. Wéinesap trees 
grown in the Far North do not become 
80 adjusted to the short season. that 
their fruit ripens any earlier than 
that of Winesap trees grown in Tenn- 
essee, 

Many fruit trees sold by northern 
hurserymen are grown in the South 
for the longer growing season of 
southern sections favors the produc- 
tion of large trees which appeal 
strongly to the buyer. When the 
wood has matured properly in the 
Fall these trees grow as satisfactorily 
in the North as trees grown locally. 

The important thing is to get vig- 
orous trees which are neither dwarfish 
hor overgrown. Oversize trees often 
grow very satisfactorily but there is 





sometimes trouble with them when 
they are planted in poor or drouthy 
soils. When undersized trees are 
dwarfed by crowding in the nursery 
rows they usually grow very well 
when planted in the field, and some 
fruit growers still buy cull trees. 
Among the small trees, however, there 
is likely to be some which have not 
grown weil because the seedling roots 
are not vigorous and such trees may 
never be satisfactory. 


WHOLE-ROOT AND PIECE-ROOT GRAFTS 


Few fruit varieties come true from 
seed. Baldwin seeds will not produce 
Baldwin trees, for in the ancestry of 
Baldwin are apple trees of every de- 
scription, and these characteristics re- 
appear in the seedlings. 

In practice apple seeds are planted 
and seedling trees grown which are 
budded or grafted to the desired vari- 
eties. In propagating Baldwin trees, 
for instance, the root of a seedling 


tree is whip-grafted to a scion cut 
from last year’s growth at the end 
of a Baldwin branch. This “graft” 
is planted in the nursery row and de- 
velops into the nursery tree sold to 
fruit growers for planting. 


The whole of the seedling root may 
be used or only a part of it, hence the 
terms “whole-root” and “piece-root’”’ 
trees. There would seem to be a de- 
cided advantage in buying trees 
grafted upon entire roots of seedling 
trees, but if the nurseryman should 
use the small dwarfish roots for whole- 
root grafts and cut the best roots into 
pieces in order to get more trees from 
them, then the piece-root trees prob- 
ably would be best, having roots which 
were naturally strong growers. It is 
clear that dealing with a reliable 
nurseryman is_ better insurance 
against poor trees than selecting trees 
propagated in any particular way. 


Stone fruits and about half the 
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apple trees on the market are propa- 
gated by budding. Seeds are planted 
and the seedlings budded near the 
ground to desired varieties. Some 
fruit growers prefer budded trees, but 
in practice they do not seem to have 
shown any particular superiority other 
than less trouble from crown gall. 
Since crown gall infection can be 
noted at planting time and infected 
trees rejected, the comparative free- 
dom of budded stocks from crown gall 
is of greater interest to the nursery- 
man than to the fruit grower. 





Age of Trees to Plant 


Apple trees are offered by most 
nurserymen as one or two-year-old 
stock only. One-year-old “whips” are 
a little cheaper than older trees and it 
costs less to ship them. They also 
transplant better; under adverse con- 
ditions fewer trees are lost and the 
remainder do not show to such a 
marked degree the effects of trans- 
planting. If the fruit grower knows 
just how he wishes the top formed on 
the young tree, he may be able to se- 
cure a better framework by starting 
with a one-year old. 


On the other hand, two-year-old 
trees have their tops started, usually 
in fairly good shape. Nutritional con- 
ditions have as much to do with start- 
ing a good top as have the pruning 
shears, and there are some advantages 
in having the first branches started 
in the fertile soil of the nursery rather 
than in the poor soils often used for 
fruit growing. 

Many experienced fruit growers 
therefore have come to feel that when 
Apple trees are to be planted under 
conditions which favor vigorous 
growth from the start, one-year-old 
trees are to be preferred, but when 
they are to be planted under adverse 
circumstances—late in the season, in 
poor soils, or in sod or brush land,— 
two-year-old trees are likely to suc- 
ceed best. | 





Pruning Red Raspberries 


RASPBERRY canes grow in one 
year, branch, and produce a crop 
in the next growing season, then die. 
While one set of canes is fruiting an- 
other set is growing to produce their 
crop in turn in the year following. 

The first Pruning which a Red 
Raspberry cane receives is in the 
Spring of the fruiting year when it is 
cut back at the tip. Any bud on a 
cane is capable of producing a fruiting 
branch under favorable conditions, as 
is shown by the action of buds low on 
the cane, following severe winterkill- 
ing. Growth tends to come from the 
highest buds, however, and they usu- 
ally produce the crop. Some have 
argued that the topmost buds, formed 
late in the preceding Autumn, are weak 
and by cutting back the growth is 
turned into lower and stronger buds 
which are better fitted to produce a 
crop. 
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Experimental evidence is lacking on 
the amount of cutting back which is 
best, and practice varies from no cut- 
ting back at all to severe Pruning 
which enables the canes to stand erect 
without support under the weight of a 
full crop. Most growers cut the canes 
back to a height of three to five feet, 
depending on their vigor. 

Very severe cutting-back reduces 
the yield and delays ripening. Gar- 
deners sometimes take advantage of 
this method of delaying the harvest 
and provide a supply of Raspberries 
well past the normal season by Prun- 
ing a part of the row severely. 


THIN OUT THE ROW 


It usually is necessary at the time 
of the spring Pruning to thin the 
canes also. Each cane must be given 
room to branch and bear fruit. It 
should have several inches clear in 
each direction. Suckers which have 
appeared outside the rows and have 
escaped the cultivator should be re- 
moved. 


As soon as the canes have borne 
their crop, they may be removed or 
they may be left until pruning time 
in the following Spring. Immediately 
following the harvest season the canes 
are more easily cut off, insects and dis- 
eases carried by them are removed, 
and the new canes are given more 
room to develop. In regions where 
heavy snows sometimes break the 
canes the old tops sometimes are left 
over Winter to lend their support to 
the weaker canes. More often they 
are left in through carelessness or be- 
cause it is more convenient to do all 
the Pruning in Spring in one opera- 
tion. 





Story of the York Imperial Apple 


ORE than a hundred years ago a 

seedling Apple tree appeared on 
the farm of a man named Johnson 
near York, Pennsylvania. It grew 
without attention until it reached 
bearing age, when it promptly became 
an object of interest to the schoolboys 
who daily passed that way. Were it 
not for its remarkable keeping qual- 
ities, however, this new Apple might 
never have been propagated, in the 
same way that thousands of other 
superior Apples have doubtless been 
lost. 

The boys found that Apples beneath 
this tree which had been covered by 
leaves or grass were still excellent in 
Spring, and repeated visits finally ex- 
cited the curiosity of Mr. Johnson. 
Following the boys one day in Spring, 
he found a few specimens of the Apple 
which we know as York Imperial. 

Mr. Johnson interested a_ local 
nurseryman in the Apple and. the 
nurseryman began to propagate it as 
“Johnson's Fine Winter.” High pres- 
sure salesmanship was not a part of 
the nurseryman’s equipment in those 
days and the new and unknown vari- 
ety did not sell. The little trees were 
finally pulled up and thrown over the 
fence, where they lay in a heap along 
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the road. The thrifty ¢ | 
York County, passing “a ‘then of 
from market, helped themselves anda 
the new variety received its stg 4 
life. Seventy-five years later 
foundling played an important part j 
making York County and neighbor 
territory one of the great Apple grow 
~ areas of the world. 3 

or a quarter of a century ; 
known as “Johnson’s Fine Wa be 
until shortly before the Ciyij W 
Charles Downing pronounced it the 
“imperial of keepers” and pro 
the name York Imperial which it has 
made famous. 

York Imperial is a prominent Vari- 
ety in commercial orchards jp 
southern half of the Apple belt, weg 
to the plains and it is grown com. 
mercially all the way to the Pacify 
coast. It is exported to Europe jy 
quantity, where it is favorably m 
ceived and competes on even terms og 
better with Baldwin. In 1920 it wa 
the leading Apple in Southern Pepp. 
sylvania and in Virginia it was gy. 
passed by Winesap only. 

It took half a century for York Im. 
perial to establish itself. It is not to 
much to say that a new variety ap. 
pearing today, and as promising x 
York Imperial was a century ago 
would be generally known to fruit 
growers within five years. 





Propagation of Red Raspberries 


RED RASPBERRIES propagate by 
means of suckers. Root-like up. 
derground stems bearing fibrous roots 
radiate from the crown of the parent 
plant. These creeping underground 
stems are nearly horizontal and from 
them suckers appear during the grov- 
ing season at some distance from the | 
plant. They are readily transplanted, 
Suckers are produced by common vari- 
eties in such abundance that propags- 
tion is not a problem at all. They are 
the worst weeds in the plantation and 
large numbers must be removed each 
year to keep the rows within bounds 
and to prevent crowding of plants in 
the rows. 

Occasionally it becomes desirable to 
increase the production of new plants, 
as with a new variety or a valuable 
supply of disease free stock. The 
growth of suckers may be stimulated 
by cutting the underground stems 0 
otherwise disturbing them. They are 
not far below the surface and dep 
cultivation close to the rows in eatly 
Spring will usually start a forest 
suckers. In the garden the same é& 
fect may be obtained by thrusting 
down a spade several times in a cirde 
a few inches from the base of the par 
ent plant. Cutting back the tips d 
the new canes in early Summer is 
effective. , 

Conversely, to minimize suckering, 
which usually is highly desirable, @ 
undue disturbance of the root systel 
should be avoided and the tops should 
not be cut back during the growilg 
season. 2 
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The Marriage of the Flowers 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


the Bees and the Flowers is one 

of the wonders of Nature. Just 
how two creatures SO totally unlike 
as a Bee and a Flower should come to 
depend wholly upon each other is hard 
to understand. In the opening Flower 
the Bee finds her every need supplied. 
The sweet nectar and the wholesome 
len furnish her with food and fur- 
nish a balanced ration for her growing 
prood. It was a happy thought that 
led the Beekeeper to call pollen, “bee- 
pread” for it is bread in very truth, 
within the household of the busy in- 


Tite INTIMATE relation between 


sect. : 

Without the abundance provided by 
the Flowers, the Bees would perish; 
for they have no other source of food. 
Without the assistance of the Bees in 
the distribution of their pollen, many 
Flowers would likewise perish for they 
have no other agency to carry the life- 
giving element from bloom to bloom 
and thus insure reproduction. This 
happy relationship to which each con- 
tributes, while only adding to the pros- 
perity of the other has been put in 
rhyme by Eugene Secor, well-known 
horticulturist who was also known as 
the Beekeepers’ Poet :— 

“Dandelion seeks a bride 

Sends his offering far and wide 
By his trusty friend the Bee 
And with honey pays the fee.” 

Happy is the life of the gardener, 
for he works hand in hand with the 
Creator and sees life unfold from day 
to day before his very eyes. The inter- 
play of life forces between the Flow- 
ers, which he cares for-so tenderly, 
and their insect visitors, offers him 
food for much reflection. Could mere 
accident account for such a relation- 
ship as this? 


FOOD FOR THE BEES 


| Ipeey the thin and watery nectar 
that the Flowers spread to invite 





: al 
From the Nectar of Flowers, Bees 
distill a wonderful product—Honey 
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them, the Bees distil a most wonder- 
ful product. Honey contains life-giv- 
ing elements of amazing portent. One 
has only to observe what takes place 
in the hive when the food of the grow- 
ing larvae is changed, to understand 
something of its nature. A larva fed 
with the product of pollen and honey 
as prepared by the nurse Bees becomes 
a Queen; while its sister in a nearby 
cell, which is fed a coarser mixture 
becomes a Worker. The bodies of the 
insects develop in quite a different 
manner, merely as a result of this dif- 
ference in food supply. This mar- 
velous development has already been 
discussed in the chapters relating to 
the Queen and Worker Bees. 





In the Opening Flower the Bee 
finds her every need supplied 


Man has lost much in the way of 
health and freedom from ills by the 
adoption of “civilized” foods and in 
getting away from the things which 
Nature has prepared in the long cen- 
turies that have passed. No longer 
does he regard honey as essential for 
his table, but he buys the devitalized 
sugar instead. Bees will die when fed 
long on sugar syrup alone. They do 
well enough on sugar syrup during the 
winter months when no young Bees 
are being reared, for it serves very 
well for fuel. In the desert regions 
of the southwest during long periods 
of drouth it occasionally happens that 
there will be no blooming of the Trees 
and Shrubs on which the Bees depend. 
Unless the Beekeeper has saved a suffi- 
cient supply of sealed honey and pollen 
to supply the needs of his Bees they 
will die. Many Beekeepers have tried 
to keep them alive by feeding sugar 
syrup instead, but without some nat- 
ural stores to supplement the sugar 
there can be no young Bees raised 
and the colonies soon die. 


A WORD ABOUT HONEY 
Since the nectar from which honey 
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is made comes from the Flowers, there 
is a great variation in the quality of 
the product, depending upon the kind 
of Flowers from which it comes. It 
depends for its flavor upon the volatile 
oils which make the perfume of the 
blossoms. 

As there are Flowers with pleasing 
perfume and others whose odor is 
strong and unpleasant, so some kinds 
of honey have a delightful flavor while 
others are strong and distasteful. Like 
other products of Nature, the variety 
adds to the interest. As some folks 
like sour apples and others prefer 
sweet ones, so some palates are pleased 
with the mild honey from clover or 
orange, while others prefer the char- 
acteristic and strong flavor of that 
from buckwheat. 

Likewise the color of the honey 
varies from that which is as clear and 
light colored as water, to that which 
is as dark as molasses. The color, like 
the flavor, depends upon the Flowers 
from which it comes. 

There are as many different kinds 
of honey as varieties of apples. To 
insure getting the kind which best 
suits your taste, requires that you 
know something of the peculiarities 
of the different flavors to be found in 
the market. 

HONEY BUTTER 

As butter is made from milk as a 
result of certain changes in the fat 
content, so honey changes its texture 
and appears as a different product. 
Much of the honey of finest flavor has 
a tendency to granulate when sub- 
jected to frequent changes in tem- 
perature. The extent of granulation 
varies with different kinds of honey, 
but in some the entire content becomes 
white and hard as soft sugar. Some 
honey becomes about the consistency 
of butter, though white as milk. Per- 
sons unacquainted with this fact often 
think that they have bought an adul- 
terated product when this “sugaring” 
begins. 

The fact is that granulation is one 
of the best evidences of the purity of 
the honey. Old world people who have 
not strayed so far from the natural 
ways of living as we in America, de- 
mand the honey in the form of butter, 
which they regard as the finest spread. 
So prejudiced are Americans against 
this natural process that Beekeepers 
are hard put to prevent it. They heat 
the honey to prevent crystallization and 
thus lose some of the fine flavor. On 
almost any container of extracted 
honey bought in the store will be 
found the statement printed on the 
label: “If the honey granulates it 
can be restored to its liquid state by 
setting the container in a dish of hot 
water until it is melted.” 

Alas for the folly of the average 
American who must have every food 
product divested of its life-giving ele- 
ments. He eats only white bread and 
granulated sugar and everything else 
in the same lifeless form. As a result 
he soon loses his teeth, his appendix 
and his health. He becomes as un- 
natural as the food he eats. 
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MAN PROFITS TWICE 


The Bee is the only animal which 
yields to Man a double profit, while at 
the same time its own life is conserved 
that it may continue its labor. As a 
result of its many visits among the 
Flowers, there is a greatly increased 
return from fruits and seeds, while 
the product of the hive furnishes the 
most delectable sweet known to man- 
kind. 

Millions of dollars are represented 
in the value of the direct harvest of 
honey taken from the Bees. Many mil- 
lions more are represented in the 
greater fruitfulness of farm and or- 
chard that come from the fructifica- 
tion of the Flowers, incident to the 
gathering of the honey. With proper 
credit for all services rendered, it 
would be found that the honey Bee 
is one of the most useful of all the 
creatures whose labor man has turned 
to his own account. ; 





“Bees and Bees-ness”’ 


Said a wise old Bee at the close of 
the day: “This colony business doesn’t 
pay. 

“I put my honey in that old hive that 
others there may eat and thrive and I 
do more work in a day, by gee, than some 
of the other fellows do in three. 


“T toil and worry and save and hoard, 
and all I get is my room and board. 


“Tt’s me for a hive I can run myself, 
_ me for the sweets of my hard-earned 
pelf.’ 


So the old Bee flew to a meadow lone 
and started a business of his own. He 
gave ‘no thought to the buzzing clan, but, 
all intent on his selfish plan, he lived 
the life of a hermit Bee. “Ah, this is 
great,” said the wise old Bee. 


But the Summer waned and the days 
grew drear, and the lone Bee wailed as 
he dropped a tear; for the varmints 
gobbled his little store, and his wax 
played out and his heart was sore; he 
winged his way to the old home band, 
and took his meals at the Helping Hand. 


Alone our work is of little worth; 
together we are the lords of the earth; 
so it’s all for each and it’s each for all— 
united stand, or divided, fall—(Source 
“‘Unknown) 





Hiving a Swarm of Bees 


{ts VERY simple and easy to hive 
a swarm of Bees. Sometimes they 
cluster in a tree so high you cannot 
save them. At other times they do 
not cluster at all, but go far away; 
none but themselves know where. 


About the last of May they com- 
mence to swarm here in Ohio; or if 
the season is late, in June. I can tell 
by the roaring noise even before I 
see them that they are swarming. I 
let them settle all in a bunch, get my 
hive ready, (I always have one ready 
near the apiary,) carry it near where 
the swarm is settled, get the smoker 
going, put on my Bee dress, also get 
whisk broom and dishpan and proceed 
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to put them in their new home. I 
shake them gently into the pan, some- 
times a pan full; empty it in front 
of the hive and smoke them and they 
will run into the hive as fast as they 
can. 


If you cannot reach the swarm from 
the ground, it may be necessary to 
use a ladder, as sometimes they clus- 
ter very high. I have a basket on a 
pole something like apple-pickers use, 
which I put under the cluster and 
bring them down as I would pick 
Apples. 

I do not trouble to find or see the 
Queen but I can hear her little pecu- 
liar noise, so I know she is among 
those in the hive I have just swarmed. 
Anyone can hive Bees! 


Mrs. H. McKEgE, (Ohio) 





Hornet’s Nest Decorated 
with Holly 


A THOUGHTFUL woman plucked it 
in the late Fall, and sent it as a 
Christmas remembrance to a friend 
who was confined in a hospital in a 
large American city. A hornet’s nest! 
Who could possibly appreciate such a 
cheap and uninteresting holiday gift? 
But the woman risked her reputation 
and friendship, and that hornet’s nest 
attracted more attention, and did more 
to cheer and gladden the hearts of 
more people than all the other presents 
received by the guests at that hospital. 
It was one time that the simple work 
of Nature won in competition with the 
costly presents that had been made by 
human hands and machinery. 


Just an ordinary hornet’s nest is a 
most wonderful creation itself, but to 
find one whose builders seemed to have 
expressed a preference for the kind 
of a tree that would make their struc- 
ture more beautiful, is a fascinating 
experience. This hornet’s nest was 
found on a Holly bush growing on 
Lookout Mountain, Tennessee. The 
busy workers gathered the raw pulp 





A Hornet’s Nest built among Holly leaves 


and ornamented with Holly berries 
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from dead trees, and weatherhou 
stumps, rails, and boards, ang as 
carefully worked it into paper they 
also worked in with the fiber, tt 
beautiful green leaves and req Holy 
berries. 

This Quaker gray building orn. 
mented with the green foliage 
red berries made a wonderfully 
tiful home which served the Hornets 
for raising a large family for one te, 
son only, for all Hornets must die ay 
Winter approaches, except a few fer. 
tilized Queens who live over ang , 
Spring approaches, each one Starts 
new colony of her own. But, even 
then, none of the females whose lives 
Nature has spared to perpetuate thei, 
race, occupied the paper castle dur; 
the winter months, for they Sought 
refuge in the crevices in trees, or jy 
stones, or in buildings, where 
spend the cold months in a semi-stupig 
state. When the warm rays of th 
Spring sun strike them, they wak 
up from this strange sleep known 
hibernation, and take up the tag 
where their relatives left off the Sup. 
mer previous. 


ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 















Sumac Desirable for Landscaping 


In your December number of Ty 
FLOWER GROWER on page 565 you ap 
asking for information regarding th 
Sumacs which are growing about you 
place. I am very pleased to answer 
your inquiry as I am fairly familiar 
with this shrub which grows quite 
luxuriantly about my field laboratory 
at Aylmer near Ottawa, and I am onl 
too glad to pass on what I know about 
it. 

Your Sumacs are, from your é& 
scription, the common Staghorn $v 
mac known scientifically as Rhu 
typhina linn. This shrub grows toa 
height of ten to fifteen feet and 
branches out freely and gracefully. It 
thrives best: on low-lying lands and in 
thin gravelly soils. You will notice 
that the trunk does not stand upright 
and is generally crooked in outline. 
The bark is quite thin, brown in cd: 
our, and if pierced you will finds 
sticky, milk-white juice is emitted. 

The foliage is decidedly tropical in 
appearance and presents, during the 
autumn months of the year, one of the 
most beautiful objects of our fall lant 
scape with its brilliant scarlet, fem- 
like leaves and its high, somewhat 
pointed, picturesque tufts of seed clus 
ters which will remain on the twigs 
throughout the entire Winter. 

It is rather strange in view of al 
these desirable and interesting char 
acteristics that this shrub has né 
been made more use of as a decor 
tion. For certain forms of landscape 
it cannot be equalled, but in garden 
where there are so many pop 
shrubs, it is likely that the Sumac ha 
been crowded out. 


C. B. HutcHINGs, Assistant Ente 
mologist, (Ontario) 
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tracts from thousands of 

eesived, prove the unique rela- 

cet between The Flower Grower, its 

en and its Editor. We cooperate 
’ 


for the good of all. 


i i me. It has been a great 

tot ee why it is one of my best 
help a” (Toronto, Ont.) 

friends. 


s my appreciation of your 
“I My nt to ine. While my chief interest is 
splendi¢. idiolus, yet I grow Iris, Peonies, Dahlias, 
in the and many other flowers, and I am glad 
age helpful hints, both editorial and by con- 
for the and am also ready now and then to 
re fowers and go rambling in the woods, 
forget the birds and small animals, and even 
evel which exists all about us.” 
insect (Des Moines, Iowa) 


“ real enjoyment and, better still, real in- 
a from reading THE FLOWER GROWER. 
fer (Hamilton, Mont.) 


“ forward with eager interest each 
Fan the coming of THE FLOWER GROWER 


mont. x 
i m cover to cover, advertisements 
- = ai. (Glen Allen, Va.) 


“ ve certainly enjoyed THE FLOWER 
iuneee yn past year, not only because of its 
easily understood information on flower growing, 
but because of its high moral and inspirational 
qualities.” (Detroit, Mich.) 


od | had always liked flowers and was determined 
to have @ real nice garden. With the help of 
your magazine I raised nearly all of my per- 
ennials from seed. By reading your advertising 
pages I learned where I could best buy my Gladi- 
olus bulbs, Peonies, Lilies, etc. Yours is by far 
the most practical magazine for everyone. I 
enjoy your Editorials.” (Vancouver, Wash.) 


“] keep all of my copies on file and every 
little while get them all out and go over them 
and always find something new. Of course, I 
am constantly adding to my lines of interest, 
and I find that I have overlooked articles on 
something that at the time had not particularly 
appealed to me. My main hobby is Irises, but 
there is a world of information in ‘our maga- 
zine’ on other subjects that I find of the greatest 
interest.” (Pasadena, Calif.) 


“IT want to congratulate you upon THE FLOWER 
Grower. Those who have enjoyed its many prac- 
tical helps and taken pleasure in its form, print- 
ing, illustrations, and intelligent editing, will not 
be content to do without it.” 

(Floral Park, N.Y.) 


“Your magazine, without doubt, is one of the 
greatest helps I have had as an amateur and I 
do not see how I could possibly do without it. 
Although our climate is different than yours, and 
the seasons not as long, we can apply, with a 
little horse sense, all the information that your 
magazine supplies. Please keep it in its present 
varied form.” (Daysland, Alta.) 


“I study THE FLOWER GROWER regularly and find 
that it contains all that is necessary to know to 
successfully grow flowers. I always look forward 
with great pleasure for the next number. It con- 
tains much pleasant and profitable reading.” 

(Reamstown, Pa.) 


“I enjoy reading THE FLOWER GROWER and am 
pleased to recommend it to my friends who like a 
friendly garden magazine, not a cold high-brow 
one.” (Takoma Park, D.C.) 


“I consider your magazine not only a delight- 
ful publication, but the most practical authority 
on the subject that I know of.” 

“Allow me to write a word of appreciation of 
your FLower Grower. The April number was 
worth more than the price for a year. Have 
read several articles that are timely and helpful 
and the Editorials are excellent. That one on 
‘Education’ is a dandy. I wish you could 
preach a sermon or deliver an address to every 
school in the land this Spring at Commencement, 
or rather in the Fall at the opening of school. 

ere is some dandy ‘thunder’ in that Edi- 
torial, better than anything I have seen. 

“My father says he gets more practical sug- 
gestions from your paper than any he has ever 
had, and he is 74 years old. He grows Roses, 
Peonies, Dahlias, Gladioli and Sweet Peas for a 
living now. I grow Gladioli and Dahlias for 
Pleasure and profit, as a sideline to my work as 
Minister of the Gospel.” (Cass, W. Va.) 


. “For the last twelve months I have been receiv- 
ing and reading THE FLOWER GROWER. It has 


taught me something about flowers, vegetables, 
ete,, that I never knew or believed could be done.” 
(Philadelphia, Pa.) 


“Although a professional gardener I would not 
like to be without THe FLOWER GROWER.” 
(Barrie, Ont.) 














SOME PRACTICAL REMEDIES 


In my lectures there are a few ques- 
tions that are sure to be asked every time 
I open the way for questions. They come 
from garden clubs everywhere, so I know 
they are of general interest. 


ROSE REMEDIES 


First of all the question is sure to be 
asked, “What can I do for mildew on 
Roses?” This is almost always asked 
in connection with that queen of all 
Climbing Roses, Dorothy Perkins. If 
we were able.to keep all mildew from 
this Rose it would be grown by the mil- 
lions for surely no other Rose has so 
many good qualities, were it not that 
it mildews. 


Permanganate of potash put in solu- 
tion in soft water, at the rate of one part 
to five hundred, and sprayed on the plant 
as soon as the buds show the infection, 
will effectively clean out mildew. To 
make the solution, dissolve one ounce of 
permanganate crystals in four gallons of 
water and spray freely. It is not poison- 
ous and will not harm the most delicate 
plant. Even when the buds are heavily 
infected, I have been able to clean off the 
infection with one application. But in 
this instance I used a 1 to 250 solution, 
or 1 oz. of crystals to two gallons of 
water. 


But this remedy has one weakness. It 
stains all painted surfaces brown. This 
means that it is not desirable to spray 
against the side of a house or of a lattice 
that is painted white. 

For such surfaces use a solution of 
sal soda, the common washing soda. Dis- 
solve one pound of. sal soda in fifty gal- 
lons of water, or one ounce to three and 
one-half gallons. Now shave and melt 
one bar of brown laundry soap, and dis- 
solve it in this fifty-gallon-of-soda solu- 
tion. Spray the Roses with this.solution. 
It does the work of killing mildew as ef- 
fectively if not as quickly as the potash 
solution and does not stain. But if too 
strong a solution is used it will settle 
on the base of the leaves and kill them. 
If the strength given or one but little 
stronger is used there will be no trouble. 


Black spot on Roses is stopped by the 
use of the potassium permanganate solu- 
tion. 

If the sand in a propagating bench be 
watered with a 1/1000 solution of per- 
manganate of potash (1 oz. of crystals 
to about 8 gallons of water) a few hours 
before the cuttings are stuck in the sand, 
a larger percentage will usually root as 
the destructive bacteria in the sand will 
have been destroyed. The same treat- 
ment of a seed bed is a great help toward 
keeping out “damping off” bacteria. 

The permanganate solution in the sand 
or soil soon gives off its oxygen and de- 
generates to manganate of potash which 
is a fairly good fertilizer, though of 
course it could not be used for such, be- 
cause of the price. The point is that 
there is no danger of the solution used 
in the strength recommended doing any 
harm to the plants. 


INSECT PEST REMEDIES 


Another stock question is, “How can I 
get rid of the green or in some instances 
the brown or the gray bugs on my 
plants?” meaning aphids. While there 


are a multitude of remedies for these in- 
sects, the following is effective, easy to 
use, and inexpensive: 

Shave up a bar of brown laundry 
soap, and melt it in a little water. Now 
stir in a scant pint of kerosene, beating 
thoroughly to make sure the oil and the 
soap are thoroughly combined. Now stir 
in one quart of buttermilk, (clabber is 
just as good,) again stirring and beating 
till thoroughly combined. Now add water 
(preferably soft) to make a gallon, and 
set on a stove and bring to a boil. Stir 
thoroughly and set aside to cool. A solu- 
tion will result that is whitish and has 
the consistency of soft soap. This will 
keep for months and serves as a stock 
solution. 

When desired to kill aphids, red spider 
or other small insect pests, dissolve a 
heaping tablespoonful of this stock solu- 
tion in from a half-gallon to a gallon of 
water, according to the resistance of the 
insect to be killed, and the tenderness of 
the plant infested, and use it as a spray, 
being sure to soak the entire infested 
part of the plant. 

This is merely a super-kerosene emul- 
sion that will stay in solution and so will 
not kill foliage. 


FLOYD BRALLIAR, (Tenn.) 


BELIEVES IN TRUE CONSER- 
VATION OF WILD PLANT LIEE 


HAVE read with much interest the 

letter from the Chairman of The 
Plants and Flowers Committee, of The 
National Life Conservation Society and 
your reply; also “Tilting a Windmill” by 
W. A. Bridwell. When I read letters 
such as Mary Handel Stoddard has writ- 
ten you, I feel like saying as did Our 
Savior when he was on the cross, “Father 
Forgive them for they know not what 
they do.” There is entirely too much 
said against the vandalism of the plant 
collectors and attempts made to pass 
laws to prohibit the digging and even the 
picking of Wild Flowers by people who 
have no real conception of the real facts 
in the case. That many plants are de- 
stroyed annually by careless picking of 
flowers, and the digging and careless 
handling of same by the digger, no close 
observer will deny. Yet the yearly loss 
from such causes are a mere fraction of 
the number that are destroyed by natural 
and unpreventable development of our 
country. 


Few there are who take a deeper in- 
terest:in all forms of wild life than I, 
and this interest has been with me since 
early childhood and I know that Mr. 
Bridwell’s points about the Bison and 
Wild Turkey are well taken. Private 
propagation and ownership of wild life 
is the only sure means of perpetuating 
it. I could give dozens of my own per- 
sonal experiences and observations where 
I have left rare and beautiful plants 
because I did not wish to deprive others 
of the pleasure of seeing them or through 
fear of this very criticism and have later 
passed that same spot and found that 
every plant had been destroyed by nat- 
ural causes. 


In one of my neighboring states there 
is a law prohibiting the gathering of 
certain Wild Flowers except from lands 
that are soon to be plowed, or by consent 
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of the owner. It would seem that these 
were very just laws and certainly no 
one should be allowed to take plants that 
the owner wants. Yet there are millions 
of acres of land owned in America by 
those who have never seen them and 
who know and care nothing about the 
Wild Plants growing thereon. Some of 
this land is owned by people that live in 
other states and their address is un- 
known; yet these lands contain many 
rare and beautiful Wild Plants that are 
rapidly being exterminated by cattle, by 
the road-making machines and by the 
plowshare of the renter. It is exactly 
as our Editor has stated; if those who 
are crying out against the destruction 
of our Wild Plant Life would only ac- 
quaint themselves with the facts in the 
case, they will do much to help, where 
now they only hinder the very cause 
they are supposed to represent. 


There is much said about beautifying 
our roadsides, yet the very persons who 
are advocating this most, are the ones 
who just as vociferously bewail the con- 
dition of the country roads if they find 
a bad place in the road even though it 
was caused by a snowbank thrown across 
the road by the very shrub that they so 
lustily cried for. 


Few there are who enjoy beautiful 
roadsides more than I, yet I know that 
where one person passes over our country 
roads that pays the slightest attention 
to its beauty there are one hundred who 
have to go that same road in all kinds 
of weather that are interested more in 
whether they are going to be able to get 
through than in the beauty of the land- 
scape. 

As for Mr. Shreve, or any other wild 
plant collector, being a despoiler, he is 
very largely the reverse, for it is only 
logical to suppose that where any one 
wants a plant bad enough to buy and 
pay for it that they want it bad enough 
to care for it after they have it. I have 
received plants from Mr. Shreve, and 
notwithstanding the great difference in 
our climatic conditions, some of them 
have established themselves in my gar- 
den and are a source of genuine pleasure. 
I know of one lady who wished to have 
our North Dakota Wild Flowers about 
her Pennsylvania home and fearing that 
they would not do well there where the 
soil was different had dirt sent by ex- 
press from here to plant them in and 
she is now rejoicing in her North Da- 
kota Wild Flowers. Was it wrong for 
the collector to take them from our 
prairies where they are being destroyed 
by the thousands of acres yearly, to send 
them to her where they will be tenderly 
cared for and allowed to perpetuate their 
race in a new locality? 


Foreign Weeds are another menace 
to many of our Wild Flowers in various 
localities and are now threatening to 
wipe out various choice species and vari- 
eties in many places and it behooves 
every one who can, to establish colonies 
of our rarer plants on their own private 
grounds to save them from total ex- 
termination. 


FANNIE MAHOOD HEATH, (N. Dak) 


USE OF SMALL FLOWERS 


Many of the Composite flowers like 
the Daisies or Pyrethrums make up best 
in baskets combined with other flowers. 

The finer flowers like Baby’s Breath 
(Gypsophila), Ageratum and Mignonette 
furnish the finishing touch, blending the 
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colors of the larger flowers together. 
A wild flower, the stiff Bedstraw, found 
plentifully on banks and near railroad 
tracks is a dainty white flower and is a 
species of Galium, as is the misty variety 
of Baby’s Breath. The wild Spurge, with 
milky juice, and its cultivated sister 
Snow-on-the-Mountain, are other good 
fillers. Achillea and Heliotrope are very 
desirable in floral designs. 

We have many dainty blooming weeds, 
some in the Mustard family to which 
Alyssum belongs, that work in well when 
there is a shortage of our garden flowers. 
I have seen the Fleabane Daisy growing 
in gardens just for bouquet purposes. 

Try Statice with the celluloid-like blos- 
soms of the African Golden Daisy, or a 
combination of Roses and Forget-me- 
nots lend added charm each to the other. 

A conglomeration of flowers thought- 
lessly jammed into unsuitable receptacles 
is jazzy, but sort out these same flowers 
as to color and kind, and with appro- 
priate greenery airily placed in suitable 
bowls, vases or baskets and the result is 
a symphony of color and design. 


RENA BAUER, ( Wis.) 





EXPERIENCE WITH WILD 
MORNING GLORY 


In the January issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER I saw a paragraph headed “To 
Kill Wild Morning Glory.” My experi- 
ence with it, and it is of many years’ 
standing, is that the more it is chopped 
off the better it likes it and the more 
rampant it grows. By chopping, I mean 
deep, deep down beneath the soil surface. 

One year I took up a large part of 
my rockwork where it tried to choke 
everything. I poured weed killer, extra 
strong, on this pest, soaked everything, 
and did this several times but the horrid 
weed just loved the whole performance, 
spread more and grew harder and faster 
than ever. 

I have it in several parts of my garden 
and would be very grateful if your 
magazine would or could help me really 
to destroy it. Cultivation will not do it 
for I have tried it for years. 


Mrs. FRANK H. Hiscock, (N.Y.) 


EpItTor’s NoTE:— 


In contradiction to the experience 
related above, it may be stated, as a 
matter of principle, that if the part of 
any plant above ground is kept cut off 
that the roots will soon die. This is 
surely true of any particular plant or 
weed of the garden. It may be explained 
that mere cutting off wild orning 
Glory once is not going to kill it. 

So serious a pest as quack grass can 
be killed by persistent cultivation dur- 
ing the whole season, and it is safe to 
say that wild Morning Glory can be 
killed with the same treatment. 

Can any reader offer further sugges- 
tions on this subject? 


STORING GLADIOLUS BULBLETS 


On reading your comments in January 
FLOWER GROWER, regarding keeping 
Gladiolus bulblets in good germinating 
condition over Winter, it reminds me of 
some of my experiences along the same 
line, that may furnish some amusement 
if no information to some of your 
readers. 


On two occasions I had no basement 
to my house, so had to resort to make- 
shift ways to keep my bulbs through the 
Winter. Jiere is how I kept part of my 
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bulblets: I mixed them wi 
soil and filled up several Mana, andy 
jars, screwed on the lids, placed 
jars in a trench in the garden SO 
the tops of the jars were about an j 
above the general level of the gro = 
Then ridged soil over the trench = 
they keep? They surely did, and ge : 
nated no better, but as well as usual = 
But here is a better plan, [ beliey 


that I used on another occasion, similar § 


to the above plan. This time 

the bulblets just as I took re oat . 
the soil with the soil they came out of 
and filled flower pots, inverted the pots 
placed on boards alongside of an out. 
house, banked leaves over all and Placed 
brush on leaves to hold them in place, 
Result; kept well, germinated better. 
and best of all, no spring preparation 
I had so much confidence in this plan, | 
risked my whole crop of bulblets on ‘te 


A. SWINBURN, (W. Va.) 


ALL A MATTER OF WATERING 


frRoM my experience in growing floy. 
ers during this and last year, I am 
firmly convinced that it is all a matte 
of watering. In Missouri and, so fay 
as I have learned, in the adjoining 
States, both years were hard on flower 
gardens. Both years had an early 
Spring, and a rather dry Spring. Both 
had an extended drouth in the Summer; 
this year somewhat more severe than 
last; then a wet Fall. Under these eop. 
ditions all the normally planted seeds 
and bulbs and tubers made very little 
growth and no blooms until after the 
rains set in, more especially this year, 
This was my experience with Zinnias, 
Glads, some Dahlias, and other flowers, 
all grown in the usual way and watered 
frequently on the surface by the hose, 


DAHLIAS 


However, the major and best part of 
my Dahlia beds are sub-irrigated by 
means of drain tile, laid level, lengthwise 
down the middle of the beds and just 
below the surface. My watering in this 
part of the garden is done through the 
tile. It is wonderfully effective and 
keeps the plants growing in the worst 
kind of heat and drouth,—provided the 


plants have attained some size before. 


hot weather. By this means I have con- 
sistently had Dahlia blooms of satis- 
factory quality from the middle of July 
on to frost which comes in October. 
This year has taught me that it is 
best to plant Dahlia tubers in late April 
or early May, if irrigated as above, as 
it appears that the root system should be 
big enough to reach out and find the 
source of moisture when the drouth 
comes, else they do not fare so well. | 
have some plants so tall now, (Septem- 
ber 15th,) that I need a ladder to reach 
the top flowers, quite 10 feet high. Not 
all bush either, for all the lateral 
branches have buds or flowers. 


GLADS 


Prior to this year I had thought that 
Gladioli were so faithful and depend- 
able that they might be planted any- 
where and given scant attention, but 
that appears now not to be true. Very 
few of my Glads have been irrigated, 
as surface watering seemed to be satis- 
factory. However, this year I had two 
beds about 20 feet long, each, irrigated 
in the same way as my Dahlias. The 
Glads in these beds were the only ones 
to bloom this year,—just about one- 
of my planting. All the rest bro 
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‘ns by July Ist, notwithstand- 
“* Sid and thorough watering and 
ng oP 0% died down altogether. I had 
pout 30 varieties and from 20 to 50 of 
ay kind and not a single flower on 


Fats leads me to believe that when 
Glads brown down and eventually die, 

nether before blooming or after, it is 
\ to lack of moisture altogether. Per- 
haps some varieties are more susceptible 
to drouth than others and dry down 

icker. So far as my experience goes, 
a true that if any variety browned, 
nearly all of that variety did so. The 
extent of this trouble this year and the 
fact that the irrigated beds were entirely 
free of it, leads me to believe that Glads 
need water at the roots as much as 


Dablias. = epwarp F. Notte, (Mo.) 


CONDITIONS FOR DELPHINIUMS 


orrespondent who is both critical 
ee analytical points out that different 
men who write about the Delphinium as 
a flower do not agree in their recom- 
mendations. This applies especially to 
the question of manure. Some recom- 
mend the use of plenty of well-rotted 
manure and other fertilizer including 
bone meal, wood ashes, etc. Other writ- 
ers say that the soil for Delphiniums 
must be of the very best and absolutely 
free of any suggestion of sourness and 
that no manure must be incorporated in 
the soil either before or after planting. 
It would seem that any plant must 
have fertilizer in some form and the 
claim that no manure should be used may 
have been the result of some disastrous 
experience through the use of the wrong 
kind of manure, perhaps green stable 
manure. 
Can other Delphinium growers offer 
further suggestions along this line? 


AMERICAN BARN OWLS 


Page 509, FLOWER GROWER for No- 
vember : 

The American Barn Owl (Monkey- 
faced Owl) is found all over the country, 
but more common in the Pacific states. 
Three or four have been taken in the 
past ten years in Rhode Island. 


I mounted a beauty, taken about a 
mile from my house a year ago, about 
the first of November. 

They should be fully protected as they 
are said to be great mousers and make 
their abode about old buildings, bridges, 


ete. 
F. T. JENckKs, (R. I.) 


DO GLADIOLI REMAIN TRUE? 


Do Gladioli remain true to name and 
color? 


My experience has been some do and 
some do not. In 1920 I planted one 
dozen of Pink Augusta. For two years 
they were a beautiful pink, but from 
year to year I could see they were losing 
their color and size. In 1926 they were 
an ugly white. 

In the same year I set one dozen 
hooded yellow Glads, which have been 
Planted side by side for six years and 
they were as beautiful in 1926 as in 1920. 

In 1924 I set one dozen Halley and 
they all bloomed true Halleys that sea- 
son. 1925 there were four that were a 
peach-blossom pink with the exact mark- 
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ings of Halley and bloomed the same 
time. I had six bulbs of blooming size 
at digging time which bloomed the last 
season as they did the year before. 

Why do they change color? 

I will plant the bulblets to see what 
they will be like. 


Mrs. Eva GiustraP, (Mo.) 





GROWING THE NARCISSUS 
IN CHARCOAL 

A back issue of THE FLOWER GROWER 
(December, 1924) had an article about 
growing the Narcissus in charcoal, and 
I grew some that way. 

They are just beautiful, and very 
large; being larger than those I saw 
at the florist’s. 


Mrs. DAVE Harrison, (Ky.) 
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THE HEROIC (?) EDITOR 


The word “heroic” will hardly express 
the action of any man confessing pleas- 
ure in posing as a baseball umpire. Such 
a man is deserving of the Croix de 
Guerre. Men thrilled by martial music 
will bear their breasts to bayonets or 
bullets in the heat of battle, and according 
to Scripture that is heroism. What then 
is the term for him who would face a 
wild uncontrollable mob with back to- 
wards the bleachers, (from whence pop 
bottles are hurled at times,) officiating 
as arbiter in the hopeless task of demon- 
strating that he is not entitled to half 
the bad words or base insinuations which 
are launched in his direction? Is not 
such a man deserving of the word “Demi- 
hero” or some phrase that would em- 
phasize courage of high degree? 


S. T. Remy, (Ky.) 





The Lupines 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


easily grown plants, some an- 

nuals, others perennials, which 
vary in height from one foot to six 
feet. The colors are shades of yellow, 
blue, red and crimson. The two best 
known sorts are L. polyphyllus and L. 
arboreus, (the Tree Lupine). There 
are some very pretty hybrids between 
these, the best being Somerset, (a 
pale yellow,) Porcelain Blue, and Blue 
Jay. A good pink Lupine is Moerheim 
and another is Flame. 


ie LUPINES are a genus of 


The diagram shows how to grow 
Lupines from seed. At Fig. 1, a box 


of seedlings sown in rather sandy soil 
are ready for transplanting; Fig. 2, 
shows seedlings transplanted; Fig. 3, 
shows seedlings at transplanting 


stage; and at Fig. 4 the seedlings are 
large enough to plant out in the gar- 
den in nursery rows. 

Tree Lupines trained as Standards 
make fine subjects for planting on a 
lawn as single specimens. This is how 
you make a Standard: 


Sow one seed in a pot as at Fig. 5, 
and when large enough transplant it 
to the garden. When it makes a 
strong plant as shown at Fig. 7, re- 
move all the side shoots to about four 
feet, as at Fig. 6, and top the plant; 
also cut back the young shoots several 
times to make the plant bushy. 

By the following year you will have 
a fine strong plant, such as the one at 
Fig. 8. It should be tied to a stake so 
that it will not become broken. 
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Timely Suggestions for March 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


O fickle and uncertain March 
How could you have the heart, 
To make the tender Crocuses 


From their beds untimely start? 
PHOEBE CARY 


O NOT be deceived by a balmy 
March first. Remember the old 
saying that if March “comes in 

like a lamb” it is very likely to “go out 
like a lion.” March weather certainly 
is too unsettled to take any chances 
on planting in the open any seeds 
other than Sweet Peas. 


Take advantage of the fine spells of 
weather to do things that will help to 
push the spring work along, like haul- 
ing and spreading manure; then it 
may be worked into the ground when- 
ever the soil is in proper condition. 


Do any pruning that is still to be 
done, but use common sense. Most 
gardeners prune too much, giving 
little heed to the reason underlying the 
operation. Usually removing dead 
growth and limbs that are out of place 
is sufficient. 


Do not prune Cherry and Plum trees 
severely. The fruit of these trees is 
borne on spurs from wood several 
years old, and therefore it is not so 
desirable to cut away growth. A little 
thinning is usually quite enough. 


Prune suckers from the Apple trees. 
Do not remove large main branches 
from mature trees. Young trees, if 
well selected when planted out, do not 
require much pruning until they grow 
older and are bearing heavily. 


Destroy as many of the old dead 
leaves as possible, for as the Apple 
scab is said to pass the Winter on old 
leaves, to burn them will help to make 
possible, fruit that is clean and whole- 
some. More and better Apples used 
means less need of medicines. 


Healthy Peach trees are seldom 
troubled with bark beetles, so keep 
your Peach trees in good condition. If 
run down or weak from winter injury 
apply a nitrogen fertilizer. Painting 
the bark with a heavy coat of white- 
wash, and applying lime sulphur in 
the Spring is said to repel the Peach 
bark beetle. 


Prepare to give a hearty welcome to 
those Birds that are brave enough to 
return to the North early. Put out 
houses or feeding boxes, and keep 
them liberally supplied with crumbs, 
seeds, suet, water, etc. Clean the 
houses used last season. 


The State of Massachusetts did a 
humane, very wise, and desirable thing 
last Winter because thousands of 
Birds were starving in that section 


of the country while it was snow- 
bound, and the State supplied free 
grain to mail carriers and other re- 
sponsible persons, for distribution 
among the Birds. 


It is time that the welfare of our 
Bird friends should receive the at- 
tention it deserves, at the hands of 
municipalities. Some states, in Con- 
necticut for instance, the Governor by 
proclamation, designates a day to be 
observed in the public school as “Bird 
Day”: A splendid time to teach the 
economic value of the Birds to our 
future citizens. 


Did you ever hear that it is esti- 
mated that the little Wren will feast 
on at least 300 caterpillars a day, if it 
can find them, and that a Martin de- 
vours mosquitoes by the hundreds? 
What a protection they are, if these 
estimates are anywhere near correct! 


Did you heed the advice given in 
January and again in the February 
suggestions to send out your seed 
order early? If you did not, you stand 
a good chance of finding a great deal 
of truth if not poetry in the rhyme 
“Of all sad words that gardeners hate, 

The saddest are ‘Seeds ¢ame too late’.” 


Send seed orders in early so that 
you may be able to obtain the varieties 
you select and so that seeds that you 
have planned to use will surely be on 
hand when you want them for plant- 
ing. Those to be started indoors are 
needed right now. 


Buy your seeds from growers or 
local dealers as you prefer, but be sure 
that they (both seeds and sellers) are 
reliable. As it costs more to raise 
high-class seeds, you should expect to 
pay a little more for carefully selected 
seed. They are surely worth the small 
difference in price. 


As seeds are so much cheaper if 
bought in larger quantities, get some 
friends to buy seeds with you. By co- 
operating each will be able to obtain 
more seeds and more varieties at a 
small outlay of cash. An ounce of 
seed costs very little more than the 
tiny packet. 


Even though in the past you may 
have been devoting your time to the 
growing of Flowers only, this season 
resolve to plant some Vegetables; so, 
when ordering flower seeds, don’t for- 
get to order vegetable seeds too. It 
will prove a very wise investment. 


Plan to plant the Vegetables in a 
separate garden if you can: If no plot 
is available then plant Vegetables and 
Flowers together. Parsley and Let- 
tuce may be used as edging plants, and 
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You will be surprised at th 
of “green stuff” that may be vais 
a small area and how it will help ty 
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In order to have.an early crop, it is 
necessary to start many kinds of 
plants indoors. You may use shallow 
boxes, about 3 inches in depth in 
which have been bored or burnt a few 
small holes to provide for drainage: 
or you may use clay or paper pots, 9 
any other containers. : 
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dula, Aster, Zinnia, and other Flowers 
may be started indoors, if early bloom 
is desired. Among Vegetable plants 
that may readily be started in flats 
are Cabbage, Cauliflower, Brusgelg 
Sprouts, Kohl-rabi, Peppers, Tomato 
etc. 


ea 1 

Seeds of Marigold, Balsam, Calep. 
] 

1 
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Do not encdurage weak, slender 
growth by keeping the seedlings too 
warm or dark, or by allowing the 
plants to grow too close together. Giye 
the young plants plenty of light and 
air, and transplant some to other re 
ceptacles when the plants begin to. 
crowd each other. 
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The Advantage of a Little Illness 


“Les pots feles sont ceux qui durent 
le plus,” says the French proverb, which 
translated into plain English means: 
Cracked pots last longest. And it is very 
often true. A little illness, a little or- 
ganic defect is sometimes the cause of 
a man living much longer than he other- 
wise would. For he takes better care of 
himself. 

I met the other day a friend whom I 
had not seen for ten or twelve years. 
Twenty-five years ago all insurance com- | 
panies had refused him on account of a | 
little cardiac or heart trouble. And for 
many years, year after year, he ex- 
pected that that would be his last year 
on earth. He looked better now than he 
did ten,—twelve years ago; and he has 
given up worrying, and he has given 
up fearing death. 

He is careful—for if he is not, his 

heart lets him know—but that is all. 
“If nothing happens,” he expects to live 
another twenty years, and then he will 
be considerably beyond the allotted three 
score and ten. 

Osler long ago wrote on the advantage 
of finding a little albumen in the urine. 
A little heart disease is also sometimes 
a good thing as a life prolonger.—RoBIN- 
SON, (In The Healthy Home) 
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Readers having an incomplete file of 
THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER, the 
predecessor of the present FLOWE 
GROWER, may be able to complete same 
by advising this office what issues they 
are short. We have some odds and 
ends of each year of the M. G. G., also 
indexes. 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 


March 
BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


poxes, seed of the following flow- 

ers,—Lantana, Abutilon, Tritoma, 
Geranium, Dahlias, Statice, Gloxinia, 
Strawflowers and Begonia Vernon. 


I THIS month plant indoors in 


When March skies are overcast and 
the wind brings flurries of snow from 
the north, it’s good to remember that 
the Glads are blooming outdoors in the 


far South. 


If you want to have Snapdragons in 
ploom outdoors before July, it is ad- 
yisable to plant them in boxes indoors 
in March; and the small plants trans- 
planted to their permanent quarters 
when-the weather will permit. 


Although Heliotrope seed can be 
sown outdoors in May and produce 
pedding plants for late blooming, if 
quantity and early bloom are desired 
it is far better to start the seed in- 
doors sometime in this month. 


Covers should be removed from the 
seed boxes as soon as the seeds have 
germinated. Many failures and loss 
of young plants are due to damping 
off, caused by leaving the glass on too 
long, so the little plants could not get 
air in sufficient quantity. 


Bring the pots of Hydrangea to the 
light, if they have wintered in the 
cellar, and give abundant water. Ex- 
perience has shown that these plants 
start into active growth in the Spring 
without any set-back if re-potting is 
done before they go into winter 
quarters. 


It is time to rake the rich earth 
from around the Rose bushes. If left 
too long it will cause the stems to rot 
or at least scald. Lift the heavier 
coverings off the beds also; in fact, 
rake, sweep and bury all trash and 
litter to get ready for the busy plant- 
ing time. 


Beginning the latter part of Febru- 
ary, Spring, in Georgia, Mississippi 
and Tennessee writes her message in 
lines of living gold along garden walks 
and flower borders as the hardy, yel- 
low Trumpet Narcissus comes into 
flower. These are the old-fashioned 
Golden Candlesticks like those that 
bloomed in our grandmother’s garden. 


One of the joys of March days is to 
watch for the appearance of the Bleed- 
ing Heart. The blunt spears of closely 
folded red stems and foliage rarely 
make a mistake in coming above 
ground too early in the season. It is 
a far safer sign to follow than the 
ground hog, whom it would seem, has 
lost his ability to predict the weather. 


_ While many recommend early plant- 
ing of seed indoors it is questioned 





whether anything is gained. If the 
young plants have to remain’ too long 
indoors before being planted out, they 
are quite apt to grow weak and lanky, 
tending to height, instead of making 
stout and stocky growth. Start seed 
indoors 6 weeks before the time to 
transplant to garden quarters is a 
good planting rule to follow. 


In preparing seed boxes for indoor 
planting, select a box about 2 inches 
deep and fill half its depth with coarse 
material (coal ashes are good) to in- 
sure drainage. Finish filling box with 
finely sifted soil, which should be com- 
posed of garden soil, sand, and leaf 
mould. Always water the box thor- 
oughly the day before planting the 
seed; pressing the seed firmly over the 
surface of the soil and covering with 
just a light layer of soil. 


When the purse has to be considered 
in buying plants, try planting seed. 
One can get all the plants he can use 
from one package of seed and at less 
than the cost of a single plant. Take 
for example, Coleus, Ageratum, Zin- 
nia, Marigold, Delphinium, Heliotrope, 
Gaillardia, Anchusa, and far too many 
other plants to mention. The germi- 
nating properties of these seeds equal 
that of Beets. It takes a bit of labor 
and patience in transplanting seed- 
lings, but in return one has all the 
plants he can use, and at small cost. 


Do you intend to have some definite 
color scheme or certain style of plants 
for your flower garden this year? Or 
do you intend to have a regular hodge- 
podge effect? Sometimes this latter 
effect is obtained without trying; if 
one plants shade-loving plants side by 
side with rock-garden plants; long- 
stemmed plants for cutting next to the 
dwarf varieties; or red and blue and 
yellow mixed indiscriminately, there 
are apt to be clashes. Here is where 
a bit of forethought brings wonder- 
fully pleasing results. 


A tree that can be successfully 
transplanted in the Spring of the year 
is the Red Bud or Cercis canadensis, 
sometimes called the Judas Tree; more 
the pity. Despite this name the tree 
is beautiful in the Spring when it is 
wreathed and outlined with flowers 
of rosy-lilac that make their appear- 
ance before the leaves. This tree 
grows wild in the woods, can be lifted 
and successfully moved to the home 
grounds, if a young specimen is se- 
lected, and it is given a moist location. 


Early this month lift the layer of 
accumulated leaves and trash from the 
Larkspur bed and you will find a mul- 
titude of stocky seedlings about 2 
inches high. These plants self-sow 
and when once planted attend to their 
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own annual re-appearance. They 
stand a lot of cold and, seemingly, frost 
does not injure them. Do not thin 
them out but let them grow in a mam- 
moth clump. Later on they make a 
striking note of blue in the garden 
color chart, and furnish many stalks 
of cut flowers for bouquets. 


It seems to be human nature to 
think that the grass in the other per- 
son’s pasture is far greener than that 
in our own. So if we have pink Hy- 
drangeas it’s perfectly natural for us 
to be envious of our neighbor’s blue 
blossoms. Many things have been sug- 
gested, from‘coal ashes to old iron, to 
add to the soil to produce the desired 
blue color. But reputable authorities 
now claim that the best method to 
artificially produce blue blossoms is by 
adding one-half pound of broken up 
alum to each bushel of soil. Only by 
trying out each suggestion can we find 
oF eae ingredient our garden soils 
need. 


Heartache is sometimes in store for 
the flower lovers when they examine 
the bulbs and tubers supposed to be 
safely keeping for planting time. One 
Dahlia enthusiast last year bought a 
dozen tubers of the best class. They 
flourished until when digging time 
came she had a bushel basket full of 
good size tubers. Somewhere she had 
read that the tubers must be washed 
before putting away for the Winter. 
So each clump of roots was placed un- 
der the pump until perfectly clean, 
packed in the basket wet, then placed 
in the cellar for storage, and not ex- 
amined further to see whether they 
were keeping nicely. Doubtless you 
are not surprised to learn that in the 
Spring when they were examined the 
basket held only a mass of rotten pulp. 
Not one of those splendid tubers had 
survived the reckless treatment they 
had received. Yet she claims that she 
followed the advice given for safe 
keeping of bulbs. Question? Were 
the instructions clearly written; and 
did she read them carefully? 





Small Garden Plan Competition 


Under the auspices of the New York 
Botanical Garden, a competition is 
open to all persons, either professional 
or amateur for garden plans suited to 
the small place. The first prize is 
$100.00 in cash, the second prize, 
$75.00 in cash, and the third prize, 
$25.00 in cash. 


Details of the competition can be 
had by addressing Prize Garden Com- 
petition, The New York Botanical Gar- 
den, Bronx Park, New York City. 





It is coming a time of year when the 
Pruning Shears, offered as a reward 
for the securing of a new subscriber, 
remitted for at the full rate, will be 
most useful. This Shear is a very 
strong and serviceable one and should 
find a place in every garden. 


dae Flower Grower 





The Impulses of Springtime 


BY RENA BAUER 


HAT other Season do we look 
W forward to with such anxious 

anticipation as we do Spring? 
All about us is green growing grass; 
the golden Dandelions; new bursting 
buds on shrub and tree; the sweet 
Spring Flowers of delicate tints; the 
music of the babbling brook; and the 
love songs of the returning Birds. 
Then “Is this the time to be gloomy or 
sad when Mother Nature is laughing 
all about?” 

Children love to pick the beautiful 
Spring Flowers for the hanging of 
May-baskets, (if May first has brought 
forth few flowers and are a scarcity, 
candy and nuts are substituted and 
roll around the bottom of their 
baskets). When Spring is in the air, 
we feel the new life about us and are 
children once again. 

To have the nose to the grindstone 
all Winter long, makes “Jack a dull 
boy.” A sure remedy for that tired 
feeling is to get out Pussy Willowing, 
Cowslipping, Bullrushing, Buttercup- 
ing, Violeting or Cocooning. Or, you 
may call it May-flowering, if you pre- 
fer. This imcludes all our early flowers 
like Arbutus, Hepaticas, Spring Beau- 
ties, Anemones, Bloodroots, Adder 
Tongues, Trilliums, Dutchman’s 
Breeches, Squirrel Corn, Meadow Rue, 
Columbine, Crinkleroot, Jack-in-the- 
Pulpit, Wild Ginger, Saxifrage, 
Crane’s-bill, Mitreworts and so on. 

One of the first flowers to greet us 
’ere the snow has melted is the small 
red, solitary, star-like flowers of the 
Hazelnut; had you supposed they only 
had catkin blooms? 

On low grounds as early as the last 
of March, you can find the Skunk 
Cabbage in bloom; the leaves are still 
rolled in a tight, cone-shaped point 
but grow two foot long in a cabbage- 
like tuft. The spathe, so beautifully 
striped and spotted with purple, yel- 


low and green, is a protection to the 
green flowers packed tightly around 
the spadix. This vigorous plant pro- 
duces a heat of its own, causing the 
air within the sheltering spathe to be 
warmer than the outside air. The 
strong odor, rich colors and comfort- 
able quarters, while weather is still 
raw, are attractive to small flies that 
carry pollen from plant to plant. I 
can say with William Wordsworth “To 
me the meanest flower that blows can 
give thoughts that do often lie too 
deep for tears.” 

But all beauties are not so close to 
the ground; look up and admire the 
Moosewood’s honey-yellow flowers be- 
fore the leaves come. To pick some of 
them is impossible without a knife, 
and it is well named Leatherwood. 

Do not overlook the fact, Trees are 
also beginning to bloom, the Red 
Maples lead the procession. The Bees 
need not be told the glad news, unless 
it was the Mourning Cloak Butterfly 
who notified them. 

Among the limbs the Flicker and 
other Woodpeckers are noisily drum- 
ming or busy chiseling nests out of 
the trunks; and the Mourning Dove 
begins to sing its coos like a cow tak- 
ing her breath when she starts to 
moo. Scores of Spring Birds will be 
seen and heard for the first time since 
their return, when out Flowering. 


The Birds and Flowers give us a 
beautiful impulse and inspiration in 
the recreation necessary to a happy 
life. 

Do not miss the velvety mosses in 
their various shades of red, yellow and 
green. And how many varieties of 
Ferns! The largest and most con- 
spicuous are the Fiddle-heads tossing 
off their cinnamon-brown, woolly over- 
coats. 


The Alder is shaking out her 
powdery curls, that grow near the 























Primrose at the river’s brim that «) 
yellow Primrose was to him, and # 
was nothing more.” a 


To breathe deeply of the un 
fragrance of orchards in bloom 
watch hundreds of Bees and Wa: 
at work among the branches, on a May 
day, gives one a never-forgotten thy 
Time is not wasted when spent in the 
pure air with Nature; if yoy but 
“Stop, Look and Listen,”’—ang learn, 

Ruskin has said: 

“Flowers seem intended for the go 
of ordinary humanity; children 
them. Quiet, contented, ordinary peo 
love them as they grow; luxurious and 
disorderly people rejoice in them 
ered; they are the cottager’s tregs 
and, in the crowded town, mark, ag with 
a little broken fragment of rainbow the 
windows of the workers, in whose hearts 
rests the covenant of peace.” 















Molly Rabbit Is No More 


Molly Rabbit is no more. Frieng 
Husband came in one morning to taj 
me that some motorist had run oye 
her in front of our house, and hp 
found her corpse there. 


Such an accident is, at times, mp. 
avoidable, but not often. I have gegy 
more than one driver chase a kitten, 
dog, turtle or chicken from one gi 
of the street to the other, trying tp 
mangle it. Once I found a crushej 
tortoise (with the most beautiful shel 
I ever saw) and the tracks showed 
plainly that the killing was meant. 

To return to Molly:—I raised her, 
That is to say, I started to raise her, 
She took the job away from me ani 
became independent very soon. 


Friend Husband’s dog brought her 
into the yard, in his mouth, and be 
gan to play with her as a cat does with 
a mouse. I took her away from him, 
put her in a cotton-lined box for the 
night, and, next morning, placed her 
in a bed of clover, in Little Patch 
O’Paradise. 

For days I saw her not, and feared 
some enemy had dined upon her; but 
eventually, she appeared, and I found 
she had discovered the hole in the old 
chest seat. 

In early Spring, after enjoying her 
all Winter, I began to speculate as to 
where she would plan to house her 
probable family. 

Friend Husband said she would 
scoop out a hollow in the ground ant 
line it with her fur. Rabbits always 
did! I had “ma doots!” 

One day, I perceived a small bunch 
of fur in “The Patch.” As I moved 
toward it, it scuttled across the bridge, 
straight to the chest! Later, two more 
did the same. 

Then came Molly’s death, and one 
more I had orphans on my hands (# 
to speak). I watched them anxiously, 
giving them the run of the gardel, 
and they throve. One has disappeared, 
and one has taken up his abode B 
the vegetable garden. 


Mary TOWER TAYLOR, (Minn.) 
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Gladiolus Diseases 


R. C. L. PATTEE’S queries about 
M vet in storage as published in 
THE FLOWER GROWER for December 
are certainly pertinent ones. The Dry 
Rot, which he describes, is the most 
obstinate of the three bulb diseases 
which are commonly found; viz: Dry 
Rot, Hard Rot, and Scab. As Mr. 
Cooper tells us, there are also cases 
of bruises, which do not permanently 
injure the bulbs. The Dry Rot mum- 
ifies the bulb, and often extends from 
the old bulb through the heart of the 
new one. Such cases have pretty con- 
sistently meant dead losses for me. 
When the disease is more local, I cut 
out the diseased portion and treat the 
pulbs with a 2% solution of either 
Semasan or Uspulum. These two are 
trade names for the same kind of 
poison, an organic compound of mer- 
cury, called by the chemists, hydro- 
xymercurichlorphenol sulphate. De- 
spite its name—or perhaps because of 
it—it is an effective disinfectant, in 
which bulbs may be soaked over night 
before planting. I have used it ef- 
fectively against Hard Rot and Scab, 
and it is beneficial in treating mild 
cases of Dry Rot. 


Briefly, Hard Rot. develops hard, 
horny spots, dark brown in color, on 
the bulbs; it also causes a rust on the 
the foliage. Scab produces black, 
burnt-looking streaks or spots on the 
scales, and beneath these are fre- 
quently brown spots on the bulbs. The 
scales are apt to be glued together 
with a hard, varnish-like secretion 
over the diseased spots. These dis- 
eases are treated more fully in The 
Gladiolus Book (Doubleday, Page & 
Co, Garden City, N.Y.). Dr. L. M. 
Massey of Cornell, Ithaca, N.Y., is also 
an authority on Gladiolus diseases, 


and may be consulted in case of per- - 


plexity. Fortunately, Gladiolus are 
quite resistant to disease when they 
are given healthy conditions for 
growth, but when the occasional out- 
breaks do occur it is well to know how 
to recognize and control them. 


F. T. McLEAN, (R. I.) 





Diseases of the Gladiolus 


| WISH to express approval of your 

Position regarding diseases in Gladi- 
oli as voiced in the Queries and An- 
swers department of the January 
FLOWER GROWER. There has been al- 
together too much sidestepping of this 


‘important subject. The Gladiolus was 


heralded years ago as the flower with- 
out disease, and it has been the policy 
to support this statement by a great 
deal of silence in regard to the dis- 




















them, and who buy stock here, and 
there, and everywhere, know do in- 
fest Gladioli to a considerable degree. 


For several years my own stock was 
always fine and healthy but the ser- 
pent crept into my “Garden of Eden” 
by way of stock which I bought from 
a grower who at one time endeavored 
to fill a large place in the Gladiolus 
World and who has since for some 
reason dropped out of sight. From 
his stock, there came to mine a dis- 
ease that for want of a better name 
we call “neck rot” and which I have 
never been able to completely eradi- 
cate. However, I have been able to 
hold it in check with the use of forma- 
line bichloride of mercury, and with 
some degree of success with the new 
disinfectant “Semasan.” That this is 
not the only region affected by this 
disease is evidenced by the fact that 
I have received corms from other 
states that showed plainly by their 
condition that the plants had been af- 
fected by this disease. 

That other diseases prevail in many 
regions is proved to my mind by the 
fact that last season I returned dis- 
eased stock to Oregon, Michigan, 
Minnesota and Iowa growers. Some 
of these growers, while admitting that 
the corms were more or less diseased, 
expressed the opinion that I was over- 
careful, but a burnt child fears the 
fire, and I have had enough Glad dis- 
eases in my patch without knowingly 
admitting more. 

Why sidestep these conditions? 
Why so much silence about a subject 
so vital to the welfare of the Glad 
fraternity? I say that this subject 
is a vital one and that a frank dis- 
cussion of the diseases of Gladioli and 
the treatment thereof is desirable. 

I certainly approve of the outspoken 
stand you take on this subject and be- 
lieve that it will work for the welfare 
of the Glad-growing industry if meth- 
ods of controlling the few diseases 
that do infest Gladioli are given wide 
publicity. 

Permit me at this time to voice my 
appreciation of THE FLOWER GROWER. 
It is wonderfully fine journal and I en- 
joy every number. May success crown 
all your efforts. 


CHAS. SMITH, (Iowa) 





Gladiolus Corm Diseases 


- AN article under heading “Gladi- 
olus Bulbs Show Defects,” (January 
issue,) you advise party to take the 
matter up with Dr. Massey. 

I have taken up this same question 
with him and also with the Massa- 
chusetts Experiment Station without 
securing any information that would 
be of benefit on a large scale planting. 
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They advise to change the place of 
planting; that is to use new ground, 
which no doubt is a good thing, but I 
have planted affected bulbs in old 
ground and harvested fine, clean bulbs; 
then I have planted nice, clean bulbs, 
bought from others, and harvested 
affected bulbs. 

This year I planted a two-acre field 
that I had broken up from brush land 
that had never seen a Glad, perhaps 
had never been broken up before, and 
one side that was planted early and had 
good drainage harvested fine, clean 
bulbs; the other side planted later, 
not quite so good drainage, bulbs har- 
vested late, when it rained most every 
day, ground wet, mostly muddy, har- 
vested pretty badly affected bulbs, 
some dead, and some dirty under the 
husk. 

This two-acre field was plowed two 
seasons, had two crops of Rye and one 
of Buckwheat plowed in, also two 
heavy coats of manure and one and 
one-half tons of fertilizer before using 
for Glads. Some might say I overdid 
it, but yet one side was clean bulbs, 
while the other was not. 

Now my theory is this,—study your 
ground and varieties. If you have a 
variety that is inclined to grow dirty 
on your ground, discard it; as there 
is no other way it can be done at the 
present time that is practical. Soak- 
ing in solution will not always do 
much good, and is a long job for large 
quantities. 

My conclusion is that it is not so 
much the soil or condition of bulbs 
planted, but more the weather at cer- 
tain periods of growth, that cause this 
blight, and I would rather think it is 
a blight; somewhat of the nature that 
attacks Potatoes and causes tops to die 
down and sometimes tubers to rot. 


FRANK FRENIER, ( Mass.) 





The Gladiolus from Seed 


HE ARTICLE “Growing the Gladi- 

olus from Bulblets” by Mrs. George 
S. Birch, (N. J.,) is full of informa- 
tion for me. Here is how I raised 
Glads from seeds. 

Am a lover of fine Gladiolus, but 
long on time and short on change; so, 
last Spring I sent for seeds of the 
mixed Glads and to my delight and 
surprise quite a few blossomed,—such 
blossoms! They were so’ meritorious 
that I won a blue ribbon at the “Strat- 
ford Garden Club Flower Show” this 
Fall. Of course, I babied them; that 
is, I kept them cultivated all season 
and many a backache I also won; but 
what satisfaction and delight they 
were to me! No one but a real gar- 
dener will understand. 

I followed instructions on the en- 
velope the seeds came in; soaked them 
in warm water for twelve hours; then 
planted them, one seed every inch in 
well-prepared ground; the rows eight 
inches apart in groups of three (in a 
new Strawberry bed); so that my 
Ford Strawberries received good care, 
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much better than they would have had 
if the Glads hadn’t been there. 

How they grew! At first they 
looked like blades of grass and they 
grew oh! so slowly! It must have 
been fully six weeks before they 
showed up, and then stayed like blades 
of grass for two weeks at least. Then 
they began to grow, and they grew 
and grew until some of them were al- 
most four feet tall, to the top of the 
spike. 

As soon as the first flower blos- 
somed, I cut off all the other buds. 
About five per cent of them blossomed. 
This is the first time I ever raised 
Glads from seed, and outside of a few 
common red and yellow ones had never 
owned any nice ones but once, years 
ago, when a dear colored lady friend 
of mine gave me some of the beauties; 
but I lost them as I can never keep 
anything in my cellar, it being too 
damp. 

Mrs. C. P. STANNARD, (Conn.) 





Best White Gladiolus 


Re. query in December FLOWER 
GROWER, page 564, as to best white 
Gladioli: 

I have grown the following pure 
(or supposedly pure) whites: Albania, 
Carmen Sylva, Duchess of Wellington, 
Diener’s White, L’Immaculee, Maine, 
Mary Pickford, Marie Kunderd, Mrs. 
Kr. Prestgard, Tiffany, Princely, 
Sweetheart, White Giant, P. C. Alke- 
made. 

Also the following whites with 
marked blotch, white Glad: Dr. El- 
kins, Peace, La Couronne, Costa Rica, 
La Luna, M. M. Sully, and Elora. Of 
these latter, nothing need be said ex- 
cept that in order of merit I would 
place them as follows: M. M. Sully, 
Elora, Dr. Elkins, La Luna, Peace, 
Costa Rica and La Couronne. 

Of pure whites Albania is pure, 
strong, prolific and good in every way. 
The easiest white to grow, rather late. 

Carmen Sylva,—the daintiest, finest 
form, very pure, vigorous. 

Duchess of Wellington,—very tall, 
pure white. 

Diener’s White,—a lot of pink in 
it, very tall, strong, with many large 
blooms out at once. A fine flower, but 
not a pure white. 

Elf ,—white 
throat. 

Europa,—too small and difficult to 
grow, not vigorous, but a very pure 
white. 

Imperator,—the King of the whites 
as to size and with a creamy or wavy 
sheen. 

La Beaute,—said by many to be the 
best of all whites. 

Lilywhite,—very pure, but 
small, easy to grow and early. 

L’Immaculee,—bulb rots too easily, 
not hardy and stem crooks. 

Maine,—fine, strong, pure early 
white. 

Mary Pickford,—early and robust, 
rather a creamy white. 


with lemon-yellow 


too 
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Marie Kunderd,—the earliest, very 
pure, and dainty, frilled and pointed. 

Mrs. Kr. Prestgard,—a — larger 
stronger Europa. 

Tiffany,—very vigorous, pure and 
early. 

Princely,—very tall and pure white. 

Sweetheart,—well-named, lemon-yel- 
low throat exclusively, dainty flower. 

White Giant,—Immense _lily-like 
flower, pointed petals, often very much 
splashed with pink, short spike, and 
bulb subject to disease. 

P. C. Alkemade,—a large fine pure 
white, but hard to propagate. 

Best ten: Imperator, Tiffany, 
Princely, La Beaute, Albania, Carmen 
Sylva, Mrs. Kr. Prestgard, Maine, 
Mary Pickford, Marie Kunderd, nearly 
in order of merit. 


Dr. W. H. REID, (Ont.) 





A Gladiolus Amateur’s 
Bulblet Experience 


DON’T pretend to be an authority 

on Gladioli nor on their culture, but 
I thought perhaps my experience as 
an amateur might help someone who 
is learning to care for them. 


Last Spring I bought some bulblets 
of several named varieties, Albania, 
Purple Glory, White Glory, Rosy Glow, 
Defiance, Elora, Herada and others of 
similar varieties to the number of six- 
teen. Practically all of them blos- 
somed, and all made nice large bulbs 
and some even grew several bulblets 
while, as most every one knows, the 
Fall was far from being conducive to 
good bulb production. 

But here is how I did it. 

I took as many glasses as I had va- 
rieties and labeled them with a sticker 
so I wouldn’t get my varieties mixed; 
then filled each glass about half full 
of water that had been heated until it 
felt warm to my hand. In went the 
bulblets and I then set the glasses in 
a sunny place for about thirty-six 
hours. 

When I got ready to plant them the 
brown hull had softened till it could 
be easily loosened, and this I did on all 
the larger bulblets. The row for them 
had been prepared early in the morn- 
ing of the day I planted them, and 
thus allowed to absorb all the sunshine 
possible; so that in the middle of the 
afternoon the trench felt warm. They 
were planted the 17th day of April 
and began to bloom the middle of 
August. The trench was only made 
about two inches deep. The bulblets 
were planted with a stake to separate 
the different varieties. They. were 
soon coming up and grew rapidly de- 
spite the dry, windy spring that we 
had. It was very seldom that I used 
a hoe around them, but I kept the soil 
loose by raking the ground with my 
garden rake. It had a tendency to 
keep the ground moist and I was thus 
able to conserve all the moisture from 
the few rains we had during their 
growing season. When those bulblets 
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blossomed they had just 
blossoms as mature bulbs of the awe 
varieties, only the spikes of ben 
were not as tall. 

When digging time arriy 
to be dug in the mud, but as aa 
the mud had dried enough the bulbs 
were thoroughly cleaned, Stored ; 
paper sacks, all properly labeled . 
put in a cool, frost-proof place, 
stored perfectly, and as a Tesult of 
this bulblet experience I intend to : 
large my collection and grow some af 
the really good varieties next year. 


Mrs. LUTHER TEDROw, (Iowa) 













Good Glads—And Not So Good 

O ME, vitality and reliability jp 

a Gladiolus are as Satisfactory 
qualities as beautiful coloring anq 
large size, so the discussion started by 
E. W. Beard, in December Frowgp 
GROWER, interests me. 


I herewith give a list of what | 
have found to be the strongest and the 
less reliable varieties after a few 
years’ trial. Since I refuse to gs 
disrespectfully of a good friend, espe. 
cially a beautiful one, I am not going 
to put any variety in a “weak” column, 
I fully realize that certain Glads which 
have not proven strong growers for 
me, might be leading successes for 
someone else; besides, some of the 
varieties which have happened to fail 
with me are frequently spoken of as 
being good commercial varieties—go 
there you are. 

GOOD EVERY YEAR 


Arlon Dr. Elkins 


America Evelyn Kirtland 

Alice Tiplady Jack London 

Adriatic Jessie 

Blue Isle Myra 

Baron Hulot Magic 

Crackerjack Mrs. F. Pendleton 

Corunna Sunbeam 

Dream Snow Boy 
GOOD, BUT NOT EVERY YEAR 

Golden King Peace 

Herada Prince of Wales 

Schwaben Viola 

Orange Glory Velvet King 

Panama Wilbrinck 


I also have a tall, early, vigorous 
white Prim which belongs in the first 


‘column, but it came in some mixed 


bulbs and I do not know its name. 
It has reddish dashes on three lower § 
petals, all of which are slightly ruffled. 

I likewise have an early, healthy, 
large-flowered red Prim which belongs 
in the first column. I have two good 
blue varieties whose identity I have 
lost which go there, too. I think they 
are Rev. Ewbank and Nora. 


The list I have given would be 4 
good one for the beginner to try, who 
wants named bulbs but cannot afford 
new, expensive varieties. Cracker- 
jack is old, but very pretty and tall, 
and I never knew it to fail to produce 
a good crop of bulblets. Sunbeam 3s 
almost as good a reproducer, and one 
year Myra beat them both. 

Velvet King, which I hardly ever see 
mentioned, is one of my favorite scar 
let Glads. It is not extra large, either 


in growth or blossom, but it is the 
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‘ ike to go out to visit, a num- 
kind 74 mes a day, also to hold in 


osed that Baron Hulot 
zs or Greauce bulblets, until last 
‘all when after having identified that 
; iety in my bed of mixed blues, I 
a d, much to my satisfaction, that 
oo were bulblets around the main 


. found that with exactly the 
game treatment 1 harvest a better, 
Jeaner crop of yellow varieties, with 
re diseased bulbs, than in any other 
color class. Blues next; white and 
orange worst of all. I have an idea 
that the way bulbs are stored through 
the Winter has quite a bit ‘to do with 
their strong or weak growth in the 
garden, and a great deal may depend 
on good weather during digging and 


s- BENJAMIN KEECH, (N.Y.) 





1926 Gladiolus Blooming Dates 


The following list is the result from 
No. 1 bulbs planted three inches deep 
in a black loam soil and mounded up 
later after a light rain. We had very 
little rain during the season and no 
artificial means of watering was used. 
The soil was therefore dry. 


Planted May 27, 1926 


FIRST FIRST 
BLOOMS BLOOMS 
VARIETY DAYS VARIETY DAYS 
Alice Tiplady 83 Lilywhite 84 
Master Weitze 85 Golden West 90 
Crimson Glow 88 Mary Fennell 95 
Purple Glory 88 1910 Rose 79 
Pink Perfection 89 Carmen Sylva 82 
Mrs. Watt 100 White Glory 86 
Myra, No. 2 bulbs Mona Lisa 92 
(note, planted 5/29 75 Byron L. Smith 84 
Rose Glory 89 Ida Van 88 
Avalon 87 Scarlano 78 
Loveliness 85 Tyrian Beauty 99 

Best Violet 81 Anna Eberius (rotted) 
Bertrex 80 Louise 91 
Rouge Torch 87 Challenger 98 
Kirtland 94 Violet Beauty 82 
Prince of Wales 83 Golden Measure 94 
Mary Pickford 72 KE. J. Shaylor 79 
Peach Rose 89 E.H. Bothin 107 
Mrs. F. King 96 

Planted May 29, 1926 
FIRST FIRST 
BLOOMS BLOOMS 
VARIETY DAYS VARIETY DAYS 
Halley 71 Le Marechal Foch 90 
Herada 85 Myra 71 
Pink Beauty 69 Chicago White 81 
Princeps 90 Wilbrinck 73 
Crackerjack 88 Willy Wigman 83 
America 94 Niagara 85 
Brenchleyensis 92 


“COTTAGE PLACE” Nursery, (S. Dak.) 





Orange Glory—Cutting 
Glads—Best White 


SEE so many things in this Decem- 
ber issue which come to us for our 
enlightenment that I’ll endeavor to 
give the benefit of my 20 years as a 


_Gladioli grower. 


H. W. B., West. N.Y.: Orange Glory 
will bloom well for three years, then 
it seems like a broody hen. It takes 
one or two years off before it does any 
good. One cannot get good results 


. from a small bulb or an old bulb. 


With most bulblets, by growing one 
year, they will bloom the next; but 





due Frower Grower 


with Orange Glory I have always 
grown these two years, then usually 
I get three years of large beautiful 
blooms, and even large bulbs. I can- 
not get good results if old, and on 
many occasions they will bloom, but 
not well. I have also had very much 
the same results with Catherine Cole- 
man but not so pronounced. 


I am also very much interested in 
Mr. F. C. H.’s article about cutting 
Gladiolus and letting them wilt. I 
practiced this for a few years, but 
have partially abandoned this now; 
for the reason that some varieties do 
not seem to fully recover from same. 
I have in mind some large-petaled va- 
rieties whose texture is rather flimsy. 
Instead of the wilting system, I now 
cut and allow to wilt an hour or two, 
then place in a dark cellar in water 
and allow to be there from 24 to 48 
hours and in a very short time after 
bringing out to heat and fresh air 
they will show a greater number of 
blooms all fresher than if allowed to 
be on plant. 


I believe you have answered the best 
white to my liking when you say 
Albania, although the finest white I 
ever produced was one of Snow Glory 
but it seems that it is not uniform 
season after season, nor a good one to 
depend upon. 


D. A. LAUGHLIN, (Penna.) 








Propagating Glads from 
Most Prolific Bulbs 


We have tried out the idea of prop- 
agating from the bulbs most prolific 
of bulblets, as I was curious to know 
what change, if any, occurred. to a 
variety from the time it was intro- 
duced to when it is discarded, be- 
sides the usual one of having.a larger 
proportion of the bulblets grow. 


Purple Glory and Golden Measure 
were the first varieties used in the 
experiment. Besides being more pro- 
lific, these bulbs have rather more 
vigor, being both earlier and having 
taller spikes than the average for 
their respective varieties; the founda- 
tion bulb of the Purple Glory having 
forty florets from the one eye that 
grew, this past season. The size of 
the florets were not increased appar- 
ently. 


Inasmuch as these two unrelated va- 
rieties reacted to this experiment in 
much the same way, it would seem 
worth while when one wished to in- 
crease the vigor of a variety. 


FP. ts a. CAE) 





Discussion of Primulinus Hybrids 


ee REGARD to Primulinus Hybrids 
asked about in the January issue 
from A. B. C., Nebr., I would say that 
I have grown the three Prims spoken 
of and will try to tell the difference 
between the three with me. 


All three, Salmon Beauty, Myra and 
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Jewell have height enough, but Jewell 
is not a strong grower with me, and a 
very poor propagator, while the other 
two are the reverse, both producing 
plenty of bulblets and germinating 
good. Myra is much larger than the 
other two and is more of a pinkish 
salmon color and a lighter throat. 
Both Myra and Salmon Beauty bloom 
from small bulbs, but not many florets 
to a spike. Jewell, on the other hand, 
is a little better color than the other 
two and is not generally hooded, is 
more open and the top petal on some 
flowers really turns back. 


I have discarded Jewell and Salmon 
Beauty, and intend to also discard 
Myra in another season, or as soon 
as I have enough Salmon Buff to take 
its place, as I like it much better than 
any of the other three mentioned. It 
is lighter colored than any of them 
and nearer to a self color, is a good 
strong healthy grower and a fairly 
good propagator of good bulblets. The 
name gives the color. 

For a rich yellow, there is nothing 
better that I have tried than Souvenir, 
and Alice Tiplady for an orange 
saffron is fine. 

G. L. W., (Penna.) 








GLADIOLUS BULB GROWS 
FROM STEM 


The above photograph was sent by 
M. S. Cordeiro, Hilo, Hawaii. He says 
it is a Primulinus Glad from a bulb 
purchased from A. E. Kundred in 
1924, and grown in Hilo by Harry 
Wessel. 

The photograph shows a bulb grow- 
ing out of the stem well above the 
ground, and although these freaks are 
not exactly common, they are not by 
any means unknown. By some, the 
growth of the bulb in this way has 
been attributed to injury to the stem. 
Has any reader suggestions to offer 
about this freak growth? 
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’ Editorial Notes 


HE PRESIDENT of the Federated 

Garden Clubs of New York State 
writes that, that organization is will- 
ing at any time, to help organize Gar- 
den Clubs within the State. The ad- 
dress of the president is, Mrs. John 
W. Paris, South Parsons Ave., Flush- 
ing, N.Y. The Federation is very 
much interested in spreading the Gar- 
den Club movement. A great deal of 
work is being planned along various 
lines of conservation and as the suc- 
cess of all such work depends on 
getting the desired information over 
to the general public, thus influencing 
public opinion, it is necessary to have 
Garden Clubs in every city, village and 
rural community as a center from 
which information can be transmitted. 
The isolated Club or society, in these 
days, has a very weak and limited in- 
fluence at best. Power comes from 
union, so we urge that all new Garden 
Clubs in New York State and any old 
Clubs ‘that have not realized the value 
of uniting, will join the Federated 
Garden Clubs without delay. Even if 
a Club does not feel that it will gain 
enough to make federating worth 
while, it should realize the value of 
giving. .Giving is more noble than 
getting, for either individual or or- 
ganization. It not only aids the re- 
ceiver but strengthens and develops 
the character of the giver. 


The Federated Garden Clubs through 
its Conservation Committee is prepar- 
ing to launch a campaign of destruc- 
tion against three common enemies of 
our trees; the bagworm, the fall web- 
worm and the spring tent caterpillar. 
Chart posters for each pest have been 
printed. In each case the insect is 
shown in the different stages of its 
life with a brief account giving the 
months in which it will be found in 
each stage. An accompanying sheet 
gives full information with directions 
for destruction of the pest. 

In another issue we will try to give 
information in regard to these pests 
and the means of destroying them as 


gleaned from the charts and descrip- 
tive sheets. 


Early in December while finishing 
the belated work of covering some 
climbing Roses, a very large cocoon 
was found fastened to a crossbar of 
the trellis on which Dr. Van Fleet had 
reposed all Summer. It was removed 
and taken indoors where it was placed 
for safety on, what once upon a time, 
was a plate rail, in the dining room. 

Late in the evening of January 19th 
a beautiful Cecropia moth was discov- 
ered clinging to the wall. Next morn- 
ing it was carefully slipped into a box 
and covered with netting. As it was 
desired to save the moth to be used 
some day for a bit of art work, we 
wished to kill it as quickly as possible 
and without injuring its beauty in the 
least. Cyanide was said to be the 
quickest thing to use and the nearest 
druggist was consulted. Cyanide be- 
ing so dangerous a poison and not 
really necessary in his trade he had 
none, but advised trying chloroform. 
Ten cents’ worth was purchased and 
seemed enough for a _ good sized 
animal. The moth went to sleep very 
readily but a few hours later was seen 
to move its wings slightly. Another 
dose was applied in greater quantity 
and again it went to sleep. During 
the next ten or twelve hours the rest 
of the ten cents’ worth was exhausted 
and for twenty-four hours the moth 
lay absolutely still and was pronounced 
dead. Was it? Well hardly. A noise 
was heard in the box and a peek of 
investigation discovered a very live 
bit of insect life. Another hunt was 
made for a bottle of gasoline that 
couldn’t be found when wanted in the 
beginning of the killing operation. 
This time the search was successful 
and a few drops were applied to the 
top of the body where we had learned 
is an insect’s breathing apparatus. 
(Very stupid not to have known it be- 
fore.) Well we have learned some- 
thing, and have watched the weaving 
motion of the back by which air is 
taken into tiny openings. This going 
on while in every other respect the 


moth seemed as dead as the Proverb 
doornail. We wonder, how long 
a moth be kept under the ing 
of chloroform and revive? It has beg | 
an interesting experience, 

In the “Moth Book” we fing tha 
sulphuric ether is used for Killing 
specimens. 









Useful Hints for March 


H JOY! It won’t be lon 

fore Old Sol will look at the we 
banks so fiercely that they will j 
run away. Let’s hope they yjjj Tot 
get up too great a speed though, mye 
as we would all like to have thoy 
gone; too great a speed means floods 
and lots of damage in many parts g 
the country, especially since the fy. 
ests have been cut away so though. 
lessly. 

But everyone longs, by the tin 
March arrives, to say good-by to th 
snow, which is no longer pure whit 
and beautiful to behold, except afte 
a fresh snowstorm. 


By the end of this month grep 
things will be peeping up in varioy 
parts of the garden. Keep a tight 
rein on your ardor. Do not be temptej 
to do any uncovering; that is, if you 
garden is in this part of the country, 
“Useful Hints” are based on con 
tions found in Central New York 
which is in a “snowbelt.” 

Actual gardening must still 
largely confined to the care of houg 
plants and to starting seeds unde ® 
glass. Getting ahead of Spring hy 
raising young plants indoors for May 
transplanting is lots of pleasure pn 
vided desirable windows can be given 
up to the plants and the would 
grower has plenty of time and patient 
for the work. <A goodly supply o 
each is necessary for success. 


Dormant trees and hardy shrubs 
can be set out toward the end of 
March, unless the Spring is a late one 
Still, as nurserymen keep these things 
in a dormant state for a considerable 
time during the Spring, probably noth- 
ing of value will be accomplished by 
setting them out before the grouni 
warms up a bit. 


Robins, Song Sparrows, Bluebirds 
Cedar Waxwings and several othem 
of the feathered tribe are wingilg 
their way northward and the joyfil 
day when the first Robin may be seel, 
telling that Spring is really close # 
hand, will depend only on weather co 
ditions. 

If warm days bring the Birds eatly 
and then bad weather follows, do né 
forget to put out supplies of fool 
All of the early Birds can manage 
live on bread, apple peelings, berrié 
that may still be clinging to shrubs 
and vines, and similar foods. Som 
Sparrows are seed eaters, but if th 
supply of weed seeds should be coatel 
over during an ice storm, they 
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=. 
dis of other things and sing a 
delightful song of thanksgiving. 


of the Birds nest early in 

A cao better take a little of this pre- 

F dening time to see that Bird Houses 
po clean and ready for renting. 


w people think they must plant 
Sag fe before March “goes out.” 
They must have brought the notion 
from a warmer clime as it is a bit 
early here and without doubt better 
results will follow if the seeds are not 
put into such cold, moist soil as March 
usually produces. April is early 


enough and the middle of it at that. 


Sunny days this month start the sap, 
which has wintered in the roots of 
trees and shrubs, coursing up through 
the branches. Trees that need trim- 
ming should have it done before the 
sap flows upward. Any wounds made 
later should be carefully treated with 
paint or grafting wax to prevent 
bleeding. Covering a wound also keeps 
out moisture and prevents decay. It 
likewise guards against the inroads 
of insects and disease germs, another 
similarity of laws governing plant and 
animal life. 





Our Old Friend, 


the Nasturtium 


BY H. N. TYLER 


the FLOWER GROWER will be inter- 

ested to learn something about 
that old-fashioned flower that in our 
grandmothers’ gardens they called the 
“Sturtion,” our Nasturtium. Botani- 
cally known as Tropaeolum, from the 
Greek tropaeon a trophy, its name is 
given in allusion to its shield like 
leaves and the flowers shaped like in- 
verted helmets. It is also called 
Trophy Cress or Trophywort and In- 
dian Cress. In England it is some- 
times used in salads and given the 
English name Lark’s heel from the 
long spur of the upper lobe, but to 
most flower lovers it is Nasturtium 
alone and pronounced Nas-tur-shun 
from the Latin nasustortus or twisted 
nose. The Nasturtium of Botany is 
the water-cress or Tropaeolum minus, 
a native of Peru, but which has been 
cultivated in this country since 1596. 
It is very similar to our Tropaeolum 
major but of a different habit, being 
more dwarf and weak in growth. 

These, the true Nasturtiums are a 
small family but belong to the Cruci- 
feral. All of them have succulent 
stems, smooth leaves, and bold hand- 
some flowers. 

In their native land, Peru, they are 
perennials. Here they are our quickest 
blooming annuals, and come into bloom 
a few weeks after seed is sown. They 
are always popular, and deserve to 
be, for their big seeds will sprout and 
you can’t keep them down. They are 
real plant heroes that will grow in 
ground so poor that a ragweed would 
die in despair. No insect but a cab- 
bage worm attacks them and you can 
pick scores of flowers to be used to 
beautify the house, with plenty to give 
away. Then the leaf buds and seed- 
pods are used for salads and pickles. 

A short description of various 
classes may be in order. These are 
the Dwarf, Climbing, Tuberous and 
Peregrinum sections. Tropaeolum 


Pie Fxow some of the readers of 


Minus the Dwarf, or Tom Thumb, is 
the variety most grown and is prob- 
ably the best for the North. These are 
fine for bedding as they grow to a uni- 
form height and thickness, about a 
foot tall, a foot thick, and round like 
a ball as to outer circumference, while 
there is a display of gay blossoms 
peeping out along the sides until each 
plant is a brilliant nosegay. Set 
among ample green leaves they stand 
the sun with impunity. There are no 
pure whites among.them and the pink 
and cream shades are but fair; but 
they run riot in Nasturtium reds, 
orange, scarlet, yellow, and maroon 
colors so peerless that they won’t mix 
in bouquets with anything else, while 
only scarlet Geraniums and yellow 
Golden Glow can enter the race with 
them in vividness. 


In some climates they will go on 
blooming indefinitely but will rarely 
seed. Usually people do not keep the 
seed-pods picked off and suddenly 
blooms cease, each old flower stalk is 
tipped with a green fluted dumpling of 
a seed-pod, foliage ripens and the spot 
is bare again. The seed-pods should 
be kept picked off, which leaves the 
plants free to bloom until frost. But 
unfortunately, how many do this? 


The types of the Dwarfs are such 
sorts as Lady Bird, a clear yellow 
blotched with crimson; Empress of 
India, purpled foliage and velvety 
dark-crimson blooms; King of Tom 
Thumbs, a burning scarlet. These are 
from one and three-quarters to two 
and a quarter inches across and very 
prolific in bloom. In hot, dry climates 
the tall kinds stand the drought better 
than the dwarfs and not being such 
prolific seeders they never quit the 
flowering business to become mere 
seed producers. Thus they are the 
most valuable under such conditions. 
One of the California Hybrids is 
Jupiter with giant leaves and immense 
crepe-like blooms, three and a half 
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inches across. The color is of the 
clearest golden-yellow. Climbing Ca- 
price shows rich foliage and extraor- 
dinary flowers very marbled and col- 
ored. Madame Zunthee’s Hybrids are 
a French strain with many marked 
varieties and a wide range of color- 
ing. Besides these there are several 
variations. The new Golden Climber 
has golden-yellow leaves with bright 
flowers. There’s a green and white 
variegated-leaved sort. There are also 
double-crimson and double-yellow Nas- 
turtiums, the first of a new race. As 
the double ones rarely seed they are 
propagated solely from cuttings and 
are used mostly for hanging baskets 
and window boxes. A traveler in 
Scotland tells of one end of a house 
covered with a tuberous Tropaeolum. 
We in our climate could not grow these 
as outdoor vines unless we could give 
them an East or Southern exposure 
sheltered from winds; and a cool, 
moist, well-drained soil. Too much 
like the requirements of the girl who 
said that her husband must be a 
brown-eyed, lawyer, a Democrat and 
an Episcopalian, rich, good-looking, 
and of an old family. Such require- 
ments are hard to meet. 


Now as to soil: Few florists would 
advise planting on poor soil. It is 
true, they resent freshly-manured 
ground and do not need it as rich as 
do many plants, to do well. Beds that 
have been well enriched for Asters or 
Pansies the year before are in good 
condition for a fine growth of Nas- 
turtiums. Any good garden soil will 
grow them. It is claimed a limestone 
soil suits above all others. The seed 
should be planted early and about an 
inch deep: The Dwarfs about a foot 
apart, the ranker climbing sorts 15 to 
18 inches apart. They like the sun 
but will do well in an Eastern expos- 
ure where they get only the morning 
sun. They will stand a good deal of 
dry weather but not a drought. Mulch 
the dwarf kind with grass clippings 
and soak well once a week. 


As to enemies, the green cabbage 
worms get after them occasionally and 
riddle them. Hand pick or spray with 
one teaspoonful of Paris green to two 
gallons of water. Or spray with kero- 
sene emulsion prepared as follows: 
One tablespoonful of oil beaten into 
half a cup of milk; dilute with two 
gallons of water and use before the 
sun gets hot on the plants. Spray 
again with clear water if either Paris 
green or kerosene emulsion has been 
used. 


Some ladies, just before frost, cut 
branches three or four feet long of 
extra climbing Nasturtiums and put 
in a pitcher or large vase filled with 
salt water and a little charcoal in 
the bottom, adding fresh water as it 
evaporates. These keep fresh and 
green and will blossom profusely as a 
window ornament. 


Nasturtiums are fine as cut flowers 
for vases, but they are not for corsage 
flowers or hand bouquets, and they 


due Frower Grower 
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will not combine with other flowers. 
Their colors clash with every color 
except those of their own kind. Try 
them with what you will, Gladiolus, 
Roses, Dahlias, Asters, Phlox, the 
combination is hideous. They give 
every other flower the jaundice. But 
put a few in a slender bud-vase or a 
liberal quantity in a rose bowl using 
nothing but their own leaves and they 
are beautiful. Once you get the knack 
of arranging them the effect is pleas- 
ing and the acme of grace. 





A Plea for More Water Gardens 


bei because you live in a city and 
have the typical small city lot is no 
reason why you must content yourself, 
once or twice during the season, with 
only a distant (and it usually is dis- 
tant) glimpse of a lovely white Lily, 
floating on the water. 


Every day from the middle of July, 
or at the latest, August Ist, until real 
freezing weather I have Lilies,—white, 
pink, yellow ;—and the past season a 
lovely red shading to pink, in my small 
garden pool. 


After your pool is built, and it’s not 
a big job, Lilies are the easiest flowers 
to grow that I know. Really all that 
they require is good rich soil in the 
bottom of the pool and plenty of sun- 
shine. Anything easier than that? 
Those two things they do require and 
there is no use in trying to grow 
Water Lilies unless you can give them 
those two requirements. 


Personally, I have had best luck 
with the hardy varieties in this 
climate. 


Around my pool I have tried to 
make it as natural as possible and this 
gives one a good bit of planning. My 
pool runs parallel with my Rose rack 
and in the space between, about four 
feet, I have planted perennials that 
will give a succession of bloom. Three 
clumps of tall Larkspurs; a few vivid- 
colored Hollyhocks; Iris of various col- 
ors and varieties that will bloom at 
different times; Wood Ferns and nu- 
merous other plants. Around three 
sides I have Forget-me-nots and Wan- 
dering Jew to trail over the edges. 
In fact I try to cover the edges as 
much as possible. 


In the pool one needs Cattails and 
other wild water weeds. Last, but not 
least, are the water pets;—Frogs and 
Fishes. One learns much from watch- 
ing these. I have two Frogs,—Rich- 
ard and Dickie Croaker. Richard is 
two years old and knows me so well 
that he will sit on my hand, and Dickie 
undoubtedly will this coming season. 
The Fish are necessary to keep mos- 
quitoes in check, which might breed in 
the pool otherwise. 

I wish more amateur gardeners 
would take up Water Gardening and 
I feel sure they would make a success 


of it. If I can, others can also, be- 
cause I am surely an amateur gar- 
dener. 


LILLIAN GORDON, (Cent. N.Y.) 


Sometime perhaps Mrs. Gordon will 
tell about her beautiful indoor pool in 
the floor of the sun parlor. (M. P. T.) 





“Wreck” Made a Good Dog 


When we lived in Virginia my son 
heard shooting in woods near the 
house and found that three young fel- 
lows had come out from Lynchburg on 
horseback, tied a dog by a wire to a 
tree, and were shooting it. 





Son took the dog awa 
and brought it home. Ya — 
with some buff spots and looked gus 
part setter and part collie. He } 
so bad that we named him “Wress 
Later on as he got well we called }; 
“Reckie” and on getting fully 
ered we called him “REX,” Which 
name he has had ever since. 

I brought him North with me wh 
we came and he is still alive, altho i 
































we have had him over 14 yearg and 
he seemed full grown when we 
him. Never in all this time hag jy 


raised his voice or shown his teeth to . 
one of the family. Has always done bi 
what we wanted if he understood by 


rarely has he failed to know what Wwe th 
desired of him. I call him a saint 


- A. C, FERNALD, (Maine) 





Replanting of Forced Hyacinth Bulbs § : 





BY LOUIS A. SANCHEZ, (Calif.) th 


OME time ago there was a discus- 
S sion in THE FLOWER GROWER as 

to the value of bulbs that had 
been forced indoors. It seemed to be 
the opinion of many that they were 
worthless for further blooming either 
by planting in pots or in the open 
ground. My own experience with a 
number of Hyacinth bulbs may, there- 
fore, be of interest. 

I started with six medium-priced 
Hyacinths; red, pink, dark-blue, light- 
blue, yellow, and white; and two 
Roman Hyacinths; pink and blue. The 
Roman Hyacinths were put in glasses 
with nothing but water. The others 
were planted in one pot of bulb fibre. 
After they had bloomed, I cut the blos- 
som stalks, but continued watering 
until the leaves dried up. Then I 
dried and stored the bulbs. 

The next season I planted all these 
in the garden, and several produced 
fairly good, sturdy stalks. I planted 
six more bulbs, as above, in fibre, and 
two (not Roman this time) in water. 
But as soon as the blossoms began to 





Hyacinths, fifteen inches high, from bulbs grown from forced bulbs 


wilt, I carefully planted all of the fo 
bulbs in the garden, taking care ty T 


keep the roots well spread out. At m 
the proper time I dug up all sixtegy al 
plants and stored them. ye 


Last Spring I planted all the above, 0! 
except about three which had rotted, st 


along with about six new ones. They st 
were located at the north end of the t 
house, where they got direct sunshine e 
for only a short period of the clear a 
days. The soil was not anything ex- 


tra although I did mix in some leaf 
mold and a little sheep manure. But 
the plants flourished, and nearly all 
of them produced fine blooms that far 
surpassed any in the neighborhood. 
The illustration gives an idea of their 
vigorous condition. At the extreme 
left is a Roman Hyacinth eight inches 
high. The tall ones in the center were 
fifteen inches high. 

Why not try what I have done? It 
costs nothing, and requires very little 
time. The results cannot be any worse 
than throwing the bulbs in the garb 
age can. 
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Our Birds 








Notes on Bird Migration 


BY MILES L. PEELLE, (Ohio) 


t flights taken by Birds, 
times of several thousand 

jles, astonish us. The earliest sign 
of Spring is the arrival of the Blue- 
bird or the Robin; to be followed later 
py the countless other Birds such as 
is Buntings, Wrens, Warblers, Vireos 


and Orioles. 

The journey from the Tropics to the 
northern Evergreen Forests of Canada 
ig a mad, wild rush. The Birds come 
in great numbers pressing one upon 
the other from the first of May until 
the nesting season proper in the 
middle of June. The season is pri- 
marily determined by the Weather of 
the Spring. Often the greatest flocks 
are seen after a rainy week which is 
followed by a warm southern breeze. 
Through the Central States the season 
may begin in the first week of May 
and last till Decoration Day. Some 
years it does not arrive until the third 
or fourth week of the month. When 
such is the case the season is very 
short. Such seasons are bewildering 
to the Bird-lover, for Birds are on 
every hand, and sing in a tempest of 
song. Through Indiana and Ohio the 


Be migrate twice a year. The 


twentieth to the twenty-fifth of May 
seems to be the days most prolific in 
the number of passing Birds. Liter- 
ally thousands upon thousands pass 


through the northern part of the 


United States during the few weeks of 
May. 

The enormous number of Birds can- 
not be realized by the average person, 
because their flight is mostly under 
the cover of darkness. The northern- 
moving Birds feed at sunrise in some 
convenient feeding grounds, and by 
nine o’clock they are resting or mov- 
ing on in the next lap of their journey. 


Much speculation has been made as 
to the distances covered by the Birds 
in one lap. Most Ornithologists agree 
that distances as great as two hundred 
miles have been known for a flock to 
move over in the course of twenty- 
four hours, but the average is some- 
what less than this distance. Migrat- 
ing Birds fly at great heights; some 
estimate the height to be over a mile 
above the earth. At this height there 
is less danger of collision and the en- 
countering of severe storms. Lights 
of cities and towns bring them down, 
oftentimes breaking up the flight and 
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(Courtesy of U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 
Principal Migration Routes of North America 


Most Migrates use route No. 4, though this necessitates a flight of 500 to 700 miles 
across the Gulf of Mexico. A few traverse the more direct route, No. 3, and still fewer, 


route No. 2. 


Only Water Birds make the 2,400 mile flight along route No. 1 from 


Nova Scotia to South America. Routes No. 6 and 7 are used by Western Birds. 
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disorganizing them to a more or less 


‘degree. 


The excitement of the journey is 
great, and the season of courtship for 
the Birds is in their very being. Their 
feathers are like oriental silk; their 
songs like the fairy music of Nature. 
On the whole the greatest number of 
these small Birds are Warblers and 
Birds related to them in size and 
habits. They find most suitable nest- 


ing places in forests of Southern 
Canada. 


[UBING one of the fine migration 
seasons several years ago I saw 
for the first time the Blackburnian 
Warbler. To most Bird-lovers the 
Blackburnian is a rare find. Some 
years many will be seen and other 
years they will not be seen at all. That 
night a storm threatened and a flutter 
was heard on the windowpane of the 
house. The beating continued and 
finally the window was raised, when 
lo! a Blackburnian fluttered in. The 
Bird might have been one of several 
passing through our vicinity, or it 
might have been the one I watched 
that day. The bright lights of the 
town and threatening storm had un- 
doubtedly caused it to seek lower lev- 
els. How many casualties are caused 
by the attraction toward light one can 
only estimate. That it is great there 
is no doubt. 


Keepers of lighthouses have for 
years noted the hundreds of flying 
Birds that crash into their light 
guards. It has been through these 
lighthouses that studies of the paths 
of the migrating Birds have mostly 
been made. Here, where there are 
scores and even hundreds of Birds 
killed annually, detailed study can be 
made of the Birds passing through 
that region. The routes mapped out 
by these studies are very interesting. 
Some few Birds use different paths 
for the spring journey than they do 
for their return trip during the Fall. 


Much has been said about the won- 
derful instinct that a Bird possesses 
to return to the same spot each year; 
this seems even more wonderful in- 
deed when we consider the fact that 
the Bird may have travelled over an 
entirely different course southward 
than it did on its return northward. 
Young Birds seem to have as little 
difficulty as the older in finding the 
way across uncharted lands. 


Great distances must be covered 
over the ocean,—distances of five 
hundred miles are often times the 
shortest distances the Bird may take 
in reaching land. Sea-going vessels 
often report of having picked up Birds 
in an exhausted state clinging to the 
rigging. Some of the Birds migrate 
through the fringe of islands border- 
ing the United States eastward of the 
Carolinas and southward. Others fly 
directly across the Gulf of Mexico, 
others travel by land through Mexico. 
Their routes are marked roughly on 
the map. 
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I N LATE August, the Fall Migration 
begins, lasting till the middle of 
October. The trip south is much more 
leisurely and slow than was the mad 
rush in the Spring. The Birds are 
moulting and are inactive in song and 
movement. Their feathers need primp- 
ing and the young Birds are splotched 
with unsightly shades of green and 
yellow. Songs are short, and feeble 
warbles sound the melancholy note of 
Fall. 


A field trip on some bright Spring 
morning is an inspiration, but a field 
trip during Fall is but an echo of the 
joyous Spring that has passed. Some 
Birds are seen during the Fall Migra- 
tion that are seldom seen during 
Spring. The Connecticut Warbler is 
one of these few Birds. Chester A. 
Reed in his Birds of Eastern North 
America states: 

“This Warbler may be classed as 
rather rare. Although sometimes in Fall 
they are not uncommon, apparently in 
Spring Migrations they are seen nowhere 
in abundance. They winter in North- 
ern South America, coming north by 
the island route through the West Indies 
to Florida; thence their course is laid 
to the northwest, up the Mississippi 
Valley to interior Canada. Returning, 
they sweep to the southeast and pass 
along the Atlantic seaboard and through 
the Antilles to their winter quarters, 
thus being one of the few Birds to have 
different routes for the northern and 
southern journeys. Of course individ- 
uals or small parties may digress from 
these routes, in fact they sometimes oc- 
cur in New England in Spring but such 
instances are comparatively rare.” 


A theory often given for the cause 
of Birds migrating, is the one that it 
is due to glaciers. Early in the dawn 
of history when the great ice sheets 
were sweeping over the northern half 
of the world, the Birds inhabiting 
these regions were forced to flee south- 
ward for self-preservation. As the ice 
retreated as it did many times, the 
Birds moved northward with it. Habit 
grew to instinct and now twice a year 
the Birds move across our land search- 
ing after new and better places to 
nest and propagate their kind. 


Bird Migration is one of Nature’s 
greatest mysteries. How our feathered 
friends travel twice a year over great 
uncharted distances, will always cause 
men to wonder and bow in mute rever- 
ence to the something greater that 
guards over Nature’s forces. 





Our Feathered Friends 


— scorching sun making it un- 
bearable in the garden, I sat watch- 
ing our feathered friends enjoying the 
bird bath. 


Mr. R. Redbreast stood knee deep 
in the bath; dipping his head into the 
water, shaking himself and flapping 
the water with his wings; splashing 
water in every direction. Mrs. E. 
Sparrow alighted upon the rim of the 
bird bath, apparently very warm and 
impatient for her cooling bath this 


dum Frowen Gnowen 


hot July day; but finding Mr. R. Red- 
breast bathing she gave him “that icy 
look,” as much as to say—“‘it’s strange 
a lady cannot come here for a cool 
bath without finding the desirable 
places occupied by Redbreasted gentle- 
men.” Mr. R. Redbreast raised his 
head and looked coolly at his small 
feathered neighbor. Observing how 
warm she must be this hot day he 
seemed to say—“I beg your pardon 
Mrs. Sparrow, kindly allow me one 
more plunge in this cool water and I 
will be upon my way.” Again dipping 
his head and flapping the water 
with his wings he splashed in a great 
way, large drops falling upon the 
quietly waiting Mrs. Sparrow who 
seemingly did not like so much water 
and drew her feathers more closely 
about her little body. After thor- 
oughly wetting himself again, and 
looking like a drowned rat, Mr. R. 
Redbreast flew to a nearby tree where 
he shook himself vigorously and 
preened his feathers. 


Mrs. E. Sparrow now stepped to the 
edge of the water where it was very 
shallow, dipped her head into the 
water and, shaking it vigorously, she 
threw a fine spray all about her. After 
this operation was repeated a few 
times she seemed satisfied and flew 
away. 
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The next visitor was a Redheag ‘ 
Woodpecker, who, clinging to the om 
side of the bird bath and pole 
himself with his tail, reached Over 
edge taking a drink but bathin 
at all. I have never seen him e.. 
but his bright-colored coat ig a} 
spotlessly clean. I think he g 
must bathe at times, at least by ee 
water in his bill and running ; 
through his feathers. Now a 3 
tucky Cardinal comes, taking a gy 
only and hurrying upon his way to the 
woods where I soon hear his cheerfyl 
call. 

I now moved closer to the bi 
to wait for the next visitor = 
chanced to be Mrs. Robin Redbp 
Alighting upon the edge of the bath 
and observing me she began to scold, 
apparently saying—“I do not like to 
be watched so closely ; I will wait unti] 
you go away.” I moved away at 9 
whereupon Mrs. Robin took a drink 
and flew back to the tree where gh 
was rearing a family. Many Birds 
visit the bath every day and we do 
what we can to encourage their com. 
ing and make them feel welcome. We 
do very little spraying in the garden 
for insect pests, the Birds, Toads ang 
Frogs keeping them in check go that 
they do but very little damage. 


LAMBERT COULTER, (Iowa) 








“Qld Monkey Face” 


BY LOIS SNELLING, (Ark.) — 


him. 

“Monkey Face,” because that 
was the kind of Owl he was. “Old,” 
because, though he was only two weeks 
hatched, there was in his make-up no 
hint of youthfulness. True, his cloth- 
ing was the soft down of babyhood, 
sparsely distributed, but, considering 
his ensemble, it was easier to fancy 
this a growth of second childhood. 

For Old Monkey Face, even though 
he had not yet learned to fly, had about 
him an aspect of age which could not 
be dispelled by the mere wearing of 
baby clothes. It was impossible to 
imagine an infant staring out at the 
world with eyes which held in their 
depths all the wisdom of all the ages, 
as did those round, bright, angry eyes 
of Old Monkey Face. 


It was at a picnic supper that we 
first met him. 

There were dill pickles, fried 
chicken, lemonade, and all the other 
requisites to a perfect meal in the 
woods. 

Everything was lovely, there on the 
lake shore, *neath a sheltering ledge, 
when—Plunk! Square into the salad 
bowl there descended a most frightful 
object. It was Old Monkey Face, who 
had escaped from his youthful owner 
at the top of the ledge, and taken 
refuge in the salad. 


“Oi Monkey Face,” we called 


With loud, angry hisses, and doing 
the best he could to control the droop- 
ing of his long, ungainly, half-clad 
wings, he ploughed his way out of the 
salad and, treading majestically across 
the rest of the meal, made his way to 
a place of safety a few feet away, 
leaving in his wake a flurry of down. 

Hunching himself on his long legs, 
with his wings hanging desolately, he 





Monkey-faced Owl at two weeks of age 
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sullenly. Of two evils, he 
g a prefer us to his captor who 
oe taker him from his nest in the 
bed only that morning. All over- 
_ however, were met with a ready 
ag an ominous clicking of that 


hooked beak. a a 
‘.¢ an all-night expedition, we 
cae eetired within our tent to rest 
ur tired bones in sleep. This was 
admirably done, until along about the 
i small hour of one, when we were 
vvvakened by « faint “Ssh, ssh” in the 
woods peyond. As we lay listening, 
the sound was repeated. Again and 
again it was repeated—angry, persist- 
ent, at each repetition growing louder 
and more distinct. . 
Old Monkey Face was hunting us. 
* Deciding that, in spite of his evi- 
dent dislike, he had made up his mind 
to camp with us, we went forth to dis- 
suade him. Nobody seemed to relish 
the idea of Old Monkey Face as a bed- 
fellow. 

It was very dark under the thick 
curtain of the trees and we had dif- 
ficulty in locating the object of our 
search, but were guided by that in- 
variable hissing in the grass. 

When at last he was located, we de- 
posited him for safe keeping in a con- 
venient can, and replaced the lid. 

We returned once more to the tent. 
All was silence save for an occasional 


scratching within the erstwhile empty - 


interior of the distant garbage can. 
We slept. 


Sometime later—we don’t know just 
how much later—we were awake again. 
Very quietly, very gently and slowly, 
we awoke, as does one from a pleasant 
dream; or as one awakens from no 
other cause than by a sense of feel— 
the feel of a presence, be it never so 
noiseless, within the room. 


In this instance it was a presence. 
Turning our head towards the flap of 
the tent, we beheld, there in a patch of 
moonlight, Old Monkey Face on our 
threshold. 

Standing there, placid, his gaunt 
wings drooping sullenly and his sharp 
eyes glittering malevolently in the 
moonlight, he stared at us as we slept. 
Though hostile, he seemed satisfied. 


The turning of our head was an- 
swered by his wicked hiss. Having 
battered away the restricting lid of 
a garbage pail in order to realize his 
desire, he did not choose to be thwarted 
now by the turn of anyone’s head. 

Observing the long, grotesque 
shadow of this ugly Bird which the 
sinking moon cast upon the ground 
within the tent, and observing the 
ugly, grotesque Bird himself, squatting 
there so calm, so wicked-looking, but 
so steadfast in his undoubted inten- 
tion of making himself one of our 
party; we said, with some of the spirit 
of despair felt by the poet whose floor 
was once cluttered with the “grim, 
ungainly, ghastly, gaunt and ominous” 
shadow of an unwelcome Bird. 

“All right, Old Evil Eye, just make 
yourself right at home.” 


due Fuower Grower 








Why Spring Weather Varies 


To THE EbITor :— 

Why is every Spring different from every other 
Spring? Can any definite suggestions be made 
as to why the weather varies from year to year? 

R. T., (Mo.) 

Answer :—It may be said in a general 
way that the weather of every place espe- 
cially in temperate and polar latitudes 
is dominated by the passing highs and 
lows. These disturbances, or to use the 
scientific name for them the cyclones and 
anti-cyclones, in their more or less reg- 
ular paths around the two poles result in 
most of the weather changes which we 
have to endure. An average movement 
of such storms across the United States, 
for illustration, would give to most sec- 
tions average weather. While a diver- 
sion of the tracks of such highs and lows 
farther south than their average path- 
way might result in a cold backward 
Spring. If they should travel farther 
north than usual the resulting weather 
might give an early Spring to most of 
the United States. 

The reason for such change of path- 
ways followed by these storms has been 
the subject of considerable controversy 
during recent years and it has been sug- 
gested that they are changed because of 
increase or decrease in actual amount of 
solar radiation; or because of changing 
ocean currents. A third explanation for 
their changing tracks has been suggested 
as due to a shift in pressure distribution. 
There are well-known regions of either 
hemisphere where there are more or less 
permanent regions of high pressure. The 
question is one however which requires 
more study before it can be stated posi- 
tively in regard to the cause of the 
change in the pathways of such dis- 
turbances. 

JOHN S. HAZEN 





Manure on Peonies 


To THE Epiror :— 

I have quite a collection of Peonies and I 
much interested in them and am adding to 
older varieties some of the newer ones, and 
pect soon to have 250 or more. 

I have always had wonderful blooms on the old 
ones and have always used quite a lot of well- 
rotted manure, throwing it all over the beds or 
rows in the Fall. My soil is very light and well- 
drained, but I notice you advise, as also do most 
catalogues, to keep the manure away from the 
stems. 

Does manure cause the. roots to rot, or why 
is it advised to keep the manure away from the 
plant? I set out about 50 new ones last Fall and 
spread the manure over all the rows to a depth 
of an inch or two. 

Now, I am somewhat worried wondering if I 
shall lose any of them. If I had taken the good 
FLOWER GROWER sooner, I should not have handled 
the matter the way I did. 

Kindly let me know what you think about this. 


Mrs. W. L. McLAuUGHLIN, (N. J.) 

Answer :—Some people have used large 
quantities of manure on Peonies without 
damaging results, and they have not 
been very careful as to how they applied 
it either; but it is generally accepted by 
the best-posted Peony growers that when 
manure is used it should be kept away 
from the crown of the plant as it is 
likely to cause a rotting of the roots. 

In sandy or well-drained soil the dan- 
ger is not nearly so great as in a heavy 
soil or in a prairie soil, but the danger is 
present anywhere and caution should be 
exercised in applying manure. If the 


am 
my 
ex- 





manure is applied late in the Fall after 
the ground freezes, and removed early 
in the Spring, there is little danger, and 
in the case above mentioned, if the ma- 
nure is pulled away from the crowns of 
the plants as early as the flowers will 
allow, there is small danger of damage 
in the kind of soil mentioned. 

Peonies, in common with other plants, 
need plenty of fertility for best results 
and those who advocate no manure on 
Peonies are advising a practice which 
will not produce results in light or sandy 
soil, however well it may be adapted to 
prairie soil or heavy clays. 


MADISON COOPER 





Marica Northiana 


To THE Epitor :— 


My plant of Marica is in bud and instead of 
the blossom stalk growing out from the plant in- 
dependently, like an Amaryllis bloom, it grew in 
the center of a leaf, the bud coming out the side 
of the leaf about 30 inches from the base of the 
plant. Of course the bloom stalk will be more 
sturdy and will not have to be supported but is 
not this way of blooming rather peculiar? Can 
some one tell me? 

Mrs. H. McKee, (Ohio) 

Answer:—By referring to the June 
1925 issue an illustration of Marica 
Northiana may be seen on page 243. 
This shows the bloom coming out of the 


edge of the leaf as told about by Mrs. 
McKee. 





When to Cultivate the Gladiolus 


To THE Epiror :— 


Will you please tell me if it is best to cultivate 
Gladioli up to and through their blooming season? 
I have a clay soil and no weeds. Will cultivation 
aid the plant, or have a tendency to set it back, 
if cultivation is carried on when the plant is in 


bloom ? 
W. W. Camp, (N.Y.) 

Answer :—It is my practice to culti- 
vate Gladioli whenever possible or prac- 
ticable, and while, generally speaking 
cultivation stops at or about the bloom- 
ing period, so far as blooming size stock 
is concerned, this does not mean that 
bulblet-grown or yearling-grown stock 
is not cultivated as continuously as prac- 
ticable up to the time of digging. 
Whether this practice is right or wrong, 
perhaps some of my friends who have 
had more experience in growing Gladioli 
will tell us. 

While with some crops cultivation 
stops when the plant sets bloom or sets 
fruit, this is more often because the 
weeds have stopped their activity for 
the season, or perhaps because the plants 
are so large that cultivation would in- 
jure them, rather than because of the 
fancied reason, that the root system will 
be damaged. It is, of course, under- 
stood that late cultivation should not be 
too deep, and that it should not go too 
close to the plants. The root system of 
the Gladiolus is in part comparatively 
shallow, and cultivation for this reason 
should be as much on the surface as 
practicable, but it may be said in this 
connection that if a few feeding roots 
are damaged, it is of no serious moment, 
as it has a tendency to send the feeding 
roots down more deeply into the soil. 

There are some points about this gen- 
eral question which usually are not very 
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thoroughly thought out, and I will admit 
that in offering the above suggestions I 
am only covering the surface of the 
question. Won’t some of our friends, who 
have made a study of the subject, and 
especially as applied to the Gladiolus, 
tell us a longer story? 


MADISON COOPER 





Blighting of Hollyhocks and Phlox 


To THE EbIToR :— 


I will appreciate knowledge of the cause of 
blight on Hollyhocks and Phlox and its prevention. 
I have had all my Hollyhocks removed from my 
garden on account of blight, and my Phlox are 
also blighted so I shall have them removed also. 
I regret the loss of the Hollyhocks as they were 
very picturesque around the barn, as it was 


painted white. 
Mrs. B. C. G., (Pa.) 


Answer :—Blight on Hollyhocks, Phlox, 
ete., seems to be very prevalent in some 
localities this year. In Northern New 
York blight has not been destructive and 
Phlox and Hollyhocks have bloomed 
nicely. It would seem that it is not 
necessary to remove either Phlox or 
Hollyhocks because of blight. Another 
year it might not be harmful. 

While various remedies are proposed, 
it is not likely that there is an efficient 
remedy which will surely prevent blight, 
but if any reader has applied a success- 
ful remedy it will be helpful to know 
about it and the method of application. 


(THE EDITOR) 





Hardiness of Gladiolus Species 


To THE EbitTor:— 

In the catalogue of B. K. Bliss & Sons, New 
York City, issued in the season of 1880-1881, they 
state as follows: 

GLADIOLUS: The several sections of this in- 
teresting tribe, in their hardy and half hardy 
divisions, constitute the finest features of the 
flower garden. There are but few varieties hardy 
enough to withstand the severity of our Winters— 
these we name below. They require the same cul- 
ture as that recommended for Hyacinths. 


BYZANTINUS 
COMMUNIS FLORA ALBA 
2 ‘* RUBRA 
“* ROSEA 


And further along they call attention to Gladio- 
lus purpureo-auratus, a new hardy species from 
Natal quite distinct from the common species of 
Gladiolus. Flowers somewhat bell-shaped, yellow, 
with broad purple stripes on the lower divisions. 

The Gladiolus Book by Crawford tells us that 
Byzantinus was discovered in Turkey in the year 
1629; that Communis was discovered in Southern 
Europe in the year 1596; and that Purpureo- 
auratus came from Natal in 1872. Now there 
must be some great reason why these varieties 
did not persist and I would like to know more 
about them. 2 

A. C. FERNALD, (Maine) 

Answer:—Of the species mentioned 
above, Communis is probably the most 
nearly hardy, as it has been found wild 
as far North as Southern Germany. 
Gladiolus byzantinus has wintered out- 
doors in the park on the Canadian side 
of Niagara Falls, and elsewhere in south- 
ern Ontario for several years. Purpureo- 
auratus I have never wintered outdoors 
and have not grown for several years, 
but Endicott reported it as wintering 
over successfully at Canton, Mass., just 
South of Boston. I am growing Com- 
munis alba, Communis rubra, Byzan- 
tinus, and have wintered these and some 
other sorts outdoors here near the sea- 
coast in Rhode Island the past three 
Winters, under a light mulch of leaves 
and trash. But Mrs. Frank Pendleton 
has also wintered the past five Winters in 
a flower-bed at Newport—but few of us 
are recommending it as hardy! So I do 
not recommend any of the Gladiolus as 
hardy in Maine until they have been 
thoroughly tried there. 
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Probably the main reason that most of 
these species have dropped out of culti- 
vation is that their flowers are too small, 
and the plants too short to compete with 
the new summer-flowering sorts. Byzan- 
tinus is one of the best. It grows about 
two feet tall, and has a short spike, with 
about 5 blooms open at once. They are 
3” or less in diameter and of royal purple 
color. Beside this, I have wintered here: 
G. tristis, creamy white; G. communis, 
both the white and the red-flowered 
forms; G. segetum, rose colored; G. 
cardinalis, a rose pink form; G. atroviol- 
aceus, violet, very early; Colvillei. The 
white form of the last has winter-killed 
here when the others have survived un- 
der like conditions. 

These were relatively fine things in 
1880; they are now interesting and 
bright bedding plants; also useful for 
crossing with others. But they are not 
to be compared with our modern florists’ 
Gladiolus, in any way. 

These species and several others are 
discussed more fully in Cornell Extension 
Bulletin 9, Gladiolus Studies, Ithaca, 
N.Y., and in The Gladiolus Book, Double- 
day, Page & Co., New York. 


FoRMAN T. MCLEAN, (R.I.) 








Thick or Thin Planting 
of Gladiolus Bulblets 


To THE EbITorR :— 


What advantage, if any, is derived from plant- 
ing Gladiolus bulblets thicker than peas, so that 
they lay touching each other in the trench, as 
advised in THE FLOWER GROWER and elsewhere? 

Last Spring I planted about 800 bulblets in a 
space 20 inches x 78 inches, placing them in rows 
about 1% inches apart, and an inch or more 
apart in the rows. Covered them about one inch 
or slightly over. Did not soak or keep damp be- 
fore planting. About 10 or 12 bloomed. 

I harvested over 400 bulbs 4% to 1% inches, and 
1600 to 1700 bulblets from the 800 planted. 

I have only a few choice varieties and want to 
increase my stock of good blooming-size bulbs as 
soon as possible, of course, from bulblets. If any 
other plan will produce more or better results, 
would like to try it this year. 


c. J. L., (Oregon) 

Answer :—C. J. L. propounds a ques- 
tion which is a fair one and his own ex- 
perience helps to answer it. 

There are two important réasons for 
planting Gladiolus bulblets thickly. The 
first reason, and most important perhaps, 
is the saving of space, but the second 
reason, better germination, is also im- 
portant. Saving in space is of little con- 
sequence where the varieties are new, 
rare, and high-priced, but it is extremely 
important where the varieties are raised 
for selling to the wholesale trade. 


There seems no question about better 
germination when bulblets are planted 
closely together so that they touch each 
other. It seems that there is a fermen- 
tation or some action which makes for 
a much higher percentage of growth. 
Besides better germination, the sprouts 
help each other to find the open air and 
this is a decided advantage. 


There is another advantage besides 
economy of space, and that is economy 
of planting and digging. In other words, 
the labor item is greatly reduced. 

C. J. L. has answered his own question 
as to the advantages of wide spacing of 
bulblets in planting, and the fact that 
he planted only about one inch or a little 
more in depth would explain his rather 
prolific growth of bulblets, from the 
planting of bulblets, although the wide 
spacing would also account for this. 

If a reasonable percentage of germina- 
tion may be had from wide spacing and 
shallow planting, it may be stated as a 


in quantity, and of the cheaper 1 











fact that this is surely desir 
and rare sorts. able t . 


My own method with bulblets Ri 







is a three-inch flat-bottom trench 
which a piece of three-inch board ; 
pushed to flatten and smooth the tren, 

a8 





and the bulblets are planted 80 
practically cover the entire bo 
this trench; and they can be Covered 
depth of 1% inches to 2 inches ; 
sandy soil. . 


ay 
MADISON CoopER 





Bulb Storage Too Moist and Warn 


To THE EpitTor :— 

I grew about 1000 Glads last year ang 
been some excessive moisture in our bulh ba 
It is made of brick and frostproof, and my 
bulbs are all sending up sprouts about fore 
limeters in length. Can you offer me an bog 
tion of how to protect them until planting 

Mrs. C. N. THRALLs, (Ind) 

Answer:—Any bulb storage shou 

have an opening to the outside gir 
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that during the Winter a little fresh im” 


may be furnished. This fresh air not = 


supplies ventilation, but it has a tendeney 
to keep the room cool and dry. It ne! 
not be explained that the ventilation @& 
be quite small, and that at no time g 

a window be opened when the tem 
ture outside is either much below » 
much above the freezing point, 32° RF, 

Bulbs that already have, in late Jy. 
uary, considerable in the way of sproyts 
can only be maintained at as low a tem. 
perature as possible without freezing, tl 
balance of the Winter. It will not doy 
disturb them as there is some liabilj 
of breaking the sprouts, so that the bet 
that can be done is to watch the venti. 
tion as closely as possible. It is just y 
important that windows be closed wha 
the temperature outside is too high, » 
it is that they should be closed when its 
too low. 

Gladiolus bulbs are very easily store 
when under the right conditions. It may 
be that in the case above suggested, 
they were not properly dried or cured 
before placing in storage and they may 
have been stored in too thick a body. 


MADISON COOPER 





Various Gladiolus Questions 


To THe Eprror:— 

Having completed the cleaning up of my ot 
lection of Gladiolus bulbs from the 1926 crop ani 
having very limited space for 1927 planting, ther 
are a number of aspects of the question on whit 
I should like to receive the advice of more exper 
enced growers. 

First,—Are corms that have been developed from 
bulblets, or those produced by the division d 
large old bulbs preferable for planting? 

Second,—lIs it better in discarding to throw a 
broad, flat corms, or undersized offsets produtel 
by division? 

Third,—For fine bloom are better results & 
tained from very large corms, provided they har 
a good depth, or from medium sized corms? 

I have had difficulty in keeping varieties sepr 
rate. What is a satisfactory method of keepitt 
varieties separate of which one grows not mot 
than a dozen or so plants of each? 

J. B. Spencer, (Ont) 

Answer :—First,—Corms or bulbs & 
veloped from bulblets are, generallj 
speaking, better than those resulting 
from division of the old bulb. Divisio, 
however, from some varieties behat 
equally well. It is generally con 
that old bulbs which divide are, whe 
planted the first year, of little value, lit 
that they rejuvenate themselves after tlt 
first year or two. No exact data has 
ever been published on this subject # 
far as I know. The most desirable bull 
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two years from bulblets, 
thoes erage they should be of fully 
eorte size and give best results in 


or is not usually the custom 
ord proad, flat bulbs or undersized 
i. roduced by division, for reasons 
per are partially explained above. The 
wh old bulbs are likely to throw many 
large ts, which divisions can be built 
: into satisfactory bulbs by proper 
up ding. In my own experience I have 
- r found it necessary to discard large 
mF corms. They take care of themselves 
b continued planting under the above 
- ted method. 
Third—Very large corms which are 
ars from bulblets will give better 
results than smaller corms of the same 
giving earlier bloom, larger bloom, 
and more flowers on a spike. Don’t for- 
that this statement is based on bulbs 
of the same age. Bulbs which are older 
from bulblet or which are younger will 
not produce as good results. Large bulbs 
one year from bulblet are likely to be 
overgrown although this does not neces- 
sarily follow; and fine results may some- 
times be had from bulbs one year from 
bulblet under satisfactory conditions. 
Various methods of labeling are ‘in 
ractice for keeping varieties separate. 
My own method is the use of a pine stake 
or plant label, sixteen inches long, 1% 
inches wide and %4 inch thick. These are 
painted white and written on with a lead 
pencil, but are only durable for two or 
three years at the most. A better method 
is the use of metal labels with embossed 
letters. When planting in the field, vari- 
eties should be separated by a space of at 
least six inches and bulbs should not be 
grown on the same ground year after 
year. Best practice calls for two years 
between plantings on the same ground. 


MADISON COOPER 





Peonies for Decoration Day 


To THE EpiTor :— 


I raise Peonies for Decoration Day, and depend 
on them largely to pay the expenses of my fa- 
vorite hobby, gardening. 

The last two years Officinalis have been gone 
and the Festiva Maxima have not been in bloom 
at this time, though as a rule the Officinalis are 
not in bloom by Decoration Day. 

Is there anything I can do to either retard the 
earlier or hasten the later bloom? Also to hasten 
the Officinalis when the season is late? 


ELLEN BRETNoR, (Utah) 


Answer :-—It is said that the blooming 
of Peonies can be hastened by applying 
hot water in considerable quantities di- 
rect to each hill or plant. The water 
should not, of course, be scalding hot, 
but the hotter it can be without damage 
to the plant the more effective in forcing 
growth, and the water can be applied in 
rather large quantity two or three times 
per day for two or three days in succes- 
sion with good effect, especially if the 
weather is clear and with plenty of sun- 
shine. The action of the hot water in 
warming the ground will take the place 
of at least several days’ action of sun- 
shine in the natural way. 

Where bloom comes too early for Dec- 
oration Day, it may be retarded by cut- 
ting when the buds first begin to break, 
Wrapping in paper and placing in a re- 
nigerator or cold storage. This method 
of retarding Peony bloom has been ex- 


Plained in past issues of THE FLOWER 


WER quite fully. 
Can any reader throw more light on 
both these subjects? 
MADISON COOPER 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 

















QUESTIONS 


TO PROMOTE RAPID INCREASE OF GLADIOLI 


I have two Gladiolus seedlings that do 
not produce bulblets scarcely at all. As 
they are quite desirable I am anxious to 
increase them as rapidly as possible. 

I understand how to cut corms and in- 
crease that way, but hope some reader of 
THE FLOWER GROWER will know how or 
has had experience which will give me 
some suggestions. 

All plant life makes the supreme effort 
to produce seed. If a Gladiolus plant 
produces a large number of flowers, that 
would naturally stop the formation of 
bulblets. So I have a theory, not based 
on experience, that if we plant barren 
bulbs very early inside in boxes with 
wire netting for the bottoms, and plant 
quite shallow, and destroy the flower 
spike just as soon as we can get to it, 
we may cause the bulb to try and re- 
produce itself through the formation of 
bulblets. I would put the boxes with 
wire bottoms in trenches outside as soon 
as weather conditions warranted, and 
just slightly cover them. 


W.A.C., (No. N. Y.) 
EpITor’s Notrn:— 


Any readers who have suggestions in 
line with the above will be given space 
to explain same fully. The rapid in- 
crease of desirable. varieties is a very 
necessary thing to successful Gladiolus 
culture, and as applied to those varieties 
which are poor producers of bulblets. A 
discussion of improved methods will be 
helpful to many different growers. 


PEONY INFORMATION WANTED 


I would like to know about the Peony 
variety of the species Smoutsii, if that 
is the right name and spelling. Would 
also like to know if the Japanese offi- 
cinalis is the same as the officinalis 
single, and the correct name for same. 

Another question is with reference to 
the species or variety Anomala. Is this 
later or earlier than Tenuifolia, both 
double and single? Any information 
from Peony experts will be appreciated. 


Mrs. WILLIAM McLAUGHLIN, (N. J.) 


CULTIVATION OF CLEMATIS 


I would like to ask about the culti- 
vation of Clematis in variety. Is any 
special soil required? 

I have an arbor that I would like to 
cover with Clematis. I have two Jack- 
mani started, and they are doing fairly 
well. The Montana has been standing 
still for a year, and the others have died. 

I would like to hear from some one 


who has had experience on the subject. 


Mary D. Goopman, (N. J.) 


SOIL FOR PERENNIAL LUPINES 


_What kind of soil do Perennial Lu- 
pines require? I am not successful with 
them, and I would like some cultural 


directions. 
Mrs. K. D., (Kans.) 
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VARIEGATED ASPIDISTRA 


For years I have wanted a variegated 
Aspidistra. Have a large pailful of 
Aspidistra lurida or the plain green- 
leaved variety. At last a floral friend 
sent me a nice rooted plant off her vari- 
egated Aspidistra, but the new leaves 
that grew are just plain green. Can 
someone tell me why and what to do to 
bring out the variegation? The leaves 
should be striped with cream and white. 
It grows very slowly. 


Mrs. H. McKeEg, (Ohio) 


PLANTING ROMAN HYACINTHS 


Will someone tell me the correct way 
to plant Roman Hyacinths? I have just 
finished planting 50 bulbs, and I peeled 
them before planting. Was this correct? 


Mrs. A. C., (Minn.) 


WHAT PLANTS BEST FOR GREENHOUSE? 


I have a small hothouse and would like 
to know how and what I could grow so 
as to have flowers all Winter. Also what 
kind should I grow to sell in a small 
place? I suppose Chrysanthemums 
would be first, but what would come next 
and when should it be planted so as to 
produce flowers until the field-grown 
come on in the Spring? My idea is to 
have continuous crops so as not to waste 
heat on one thing only. 


H. C. SHarp, (N. J.) 


CARE OF SANSEVIERIA LORENTI 


Will some one kindly tell me the 
proper care to give my Sansevieria 
lorenti? 

It was in bloom when I bought it about 
a year and a half ago, but it has never 
bloomed since. It has nine shoots, rang- 
ing in heighth from 17 to 29 inches, and 
it has two new shoots coming. 

It was repotted a year ago and is now 
in a pot 7% inches diameter, and it 
seems crowded. Should I repot? 

All my friends admire the plant and 
I would like to know what care to give it 
to secure best results. 


Mrs. J. J. Z., (N. J.) 


GROWING CYCLAMEN 


Will some one please give instructions 
on how to grow Cyclamen from seed? 
Also how to take care of the bulbs and 
keep them growing? 

I would like to know the character- 
istics of this plant, what kind of soil it 
likes, and at what temperature and in 
what climate it thrives best? 


W. T. BALDWIN, (Miss.) 


TROUBLE WITH SWEET PEAS 


Would like to know what to do for 
Sweet Peas that wilt, and I would like 
to know what keeps the blooms from com- 
ing to perfection. 

Have had trouble the last two years. 
I give Sweet Peas the special treatment, 
of trenching, manuring, watering, culti- 
vating, etc. They start out nicely, but 
soon the vines begin to wilt and they 
seem to be stunted. The blooms only 
come about half open and the stems are 
short. 

What kind of soil is best suited for 
Sweet Peas? 

Any advice you can give will be greatly 


appreciated. 
L. W. D., (Ohio) 
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LICE ON GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Last year in March I discovered that 
my bulbs were infested with gray lice, 
sucking where the roots start, and also 
where the buds start. I sprayed them 
and did what I could to keep the lice 
down, but the bulbs were weakened so 
that not over 1200 out of 2000 sprouted. 
I suppose the lice had started their work 
much earlier, but I did not know it until 
March. 

This year I find lice again starting 
their work on my bulbs. Warned by last 
year, when I kept my bulbs in open- 
mouthed paper bags, I now have trays 
four inches deep and the bulbs are not 
over two inches deep in the trays. My 
cellar has a furnace, but I partitioned off 
roughly a corner for the bulbs. This is 
without a window, but it is cool enough 
so that Dahlia roots keep well there, and 
also vegetables, etc. 

I have used Black Leaf 40 solution to 
spray with. If any reader has had this 
experience and knows of any other meth- 
ods which are better, will be glad to 
know. 

H. O. CLouGcH, (Conn.) 


TO ERADICATE CORN WORM 


Can someone tell how to eradicate that 
most detestable Corn Worm? 


A. M. G., (N.Y.) 


PARENTAGE OF GLADS WANTED 


I am interested in hybridizing Glads. 
What other bulbous plants will cross 
with the Glads? 

Can anyone give me the parentage of 
some of your well-known varieties such 
as Mrs. Leon Douglas, W. H. Phipps, 
etc.? The parentage of any well-known 
variety will be helpful in connection with 
hybridizing, etc. 

L. W. C., (Ont.) 


BUMBLE FLOWER BEETLE 


I notice in the January issue the name, 
Bumble Flower Beetle. The description 
fits a visitor to our Grapevines during 
the past two years, and I am wondering 
if anyone can tell how to get rid of the 
pest? 

Miss EMMA HEATH, (Conn.) 


WHAT FLOWERS TO FOLLOW TULIPS? 


I would be pleased if some of your 
readers could advise me as follows: 

I have planted around my home about 
15,000 Tulips. These are in various 
plantings, partly in beds. I am anxious 
to know what I can plant after the 
Tulips bloom and without disturbing the 
Tulips, as I do not plan to take them up 
this year owing to lack of time, help, 
storage space, etc. With this in mind I 
am anxious to know what to plant to 
keep my beds full of bloom. The soil is 
good, and I can expend but a moderate 
sum on the plantings. 


STANLEY B. PERcy, (Conn.) 


DAHLIA STUNT? 


Last Summer a few of my Dahlias 
were stunted when seven or eight inches 
high; but when dug in the Fall, the 
tubers were large enough and healthy 
in appearance. Would you advise plant- 
ing such tubers~in the Spring, or would 
it be safer to secure new ones? 

Although these Dahlias did not grow, 
several shoots came up, and I kept cut- 
ting them. Would it have been prefer- 
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able to cut the sickly shoot and let the 
others grow? 

Is there any way of promoting growth 
of stunted Dahlias and what is the cause 
of that disease? 

Advice as to the above through your 
valuable magazine will greatly oblige me. 


Mrs. R. CLouTtier, (Minn.) 





IDENTITY OF PLANT WANTED 


I have a plant I would like to know the 
true name of. It has a leaf somewhat like 
Funkia (Plantain Lily) only smaller. 
The blossoms are of a robin-egg blue, 
borne singly along a stout stem of two 
feet in length and somewhat of the shape 
of a Funkia. They appear from July to 
October and last well as a cut flower. I 
cannot find an exact description of it 
listed. Funkia caerulea is similar in de- 
scription. Could is possibly be caerulea? 
I have never seen caerulea. Or is it of 
the Harebell or Bluebell of Scotland 
family? Who can tell me? 


Mrs. Eva GILSTRAP, (Mo.) 


CHRISTMAS CACTUS DIES 


I had a Christmas Cactus and it was 
growing beautifully and was loaded with 
buds when all at once the buds wilted 
and dropped off, one by one, and finally 
the whole plant wilted and died. Could 
someone give me the cause for this and a 
preventative or cure? As far as I could 
see there were no bugs or pests on the 


plant. 
Mrs. F. W. E., (Alta.) 


JONQUILS COME DOUBLE AND GREEN 


A subscriber wants to know why Jon- 
quils sometimes have an ugly double 
greenish bloom and that when they once 
get that way, whether they ever go back 
to their pretty single bloom? 

Any suggestions along this line will be 
gratefully received. 


CARE OF CRASSULA 


Will someone please give me informa- 
tion regarding the South American plant, 
Ficus or Nata, commonly called Crassula? 

I would like to know its life history 
and the proper care of it in this climate. 

Essa GLADNEY, (Okla.) 


DEFINE IRIS TERMS 


For a group of friends who wish to 
familiarize themselves with the Iris cat- 
alogue terms, will you kindly define the 
terms amoena and squalens? 


Mrs. S. O. ScuppER, (Calif.) 


TIME TO GATHER MEDICINAL HERBS 


Many readers would doubtless like to 
know when medicinal herbs can be gath- 
ered, and any suggestion along this line 
by interested readers will be helpful. 
Suggestions as to when to gather them, 
and how they should be cured and dried 
and put in condition for market are de- 


sired. 
Mrs. J. O. DowNEy, ( Mass.) 


CYCLAMEN FROM SEED 


Will someone tell me how to grow 
Cyclamen from seed? When should the 
seed be sown? Please give all the neces- 
sary steps to bring the seedlings up to 


large plants. 
ili J. E. S., (Iil.) 
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ANSWERS 


CARE OF REGALE LILY SEEDLINGs 


I might supplement a litt} 
advice given by Mr. B. C. Auten aa 
issue of January, page 44: sek 

While in the South and i : 
Northwest this Lily will do po 
well if sown outside in drills, this att 
of culture is inadvisable in the oan 


states. 
I would suggest that A. 0 
plant the seedlings out in his colin iy 
for a season rather than in the field 
garden. Give them a bed containing 
very old ma. 


good loam, well-mixed with 

nure, sand, and either leaf mold or 
moss. Cover the bulbs about 2% ing 
allowing a space of about 4 inches 
way. This planting can be caref 
done as early in Spring as possible 
disturbing roots any more than neal 
sary. Keep sashes over the plants until 
danger from frost has passed. 


A point to always remember is t i 
Lily while very “winter-hardy” ap 
tender above ground and its shoots are 
easily killed, or seriously damaged 
a late frost. I have known large batches 
so seriously damaged that they would 
not produce a flower and in such cage 
bulbs are seriously harmed. 


It will help your little plants if you 
give them a mulch of about an inch of 
fine peat moss about July 1. This wij 
prevent them from drying out, and wij 
assist in keeping roots cool. Refraip 
from much watering after August 1; an 
just as soon as foliage begins to die dow 
is the ideal time to lift bulbs and plan 
out, either in a little bed in the garde 
or in patches where you wish them tp 
flower in your border. Plant deeper this 
time; 5 inches will be right in light soil, 
a little less if very heavy. Place a wip. 
ter mulch over plants when ground js 
hard-frozen, and do not take it off to 
early in Spring. This will prevent shoots 
from appearing too early and run the 
danger of being nipped by frost. 

Regale is the finest and most reli. 
able garden Lily we have. I have flow. 
ered seedlings in 13 months, sown in cold. 
frames. It is best to pick off all buts 
while plants are young, to throw strength 
into bulb development. I have seen a 
spike carrying 36 flowers and a single 
bulb with three stalks and 52 flowers. 
What other Lily have we that will make 
such a glorious show in as brief a time 
from seeds, as Regale? 

It is good to see the great and growing 
interest in hardy Lilies. There are many 
varieties which do well here in New 
England, and there are not a few of the 
more recent introductions from Chim 
which are going to become very popular. 


WILuiAM N. Craic, (Mass.) 






IDENTITY OF LILY 


Answering Mrs. McKee as to identity 
of her Natal Lily: I have grown 
the Moraeas and the Maricas. The for 
mer have many varieties, twenty that 
are listed, but as a rule their leaves at 
enough different from the Maricas 
identify each. I’ll say the Moraeas hart 
a leaf growth that is very much like the 
foliage of Gladioli. The Marica has 4 
rich waxy-green leaf and the flower 
are marked with a much more decide 
blue than you find in the Moraea. 

Mrs. A. M. G. asks if a certain plat! 
she has with a lily-like flower is Tigridis 
It may be Moraea robinsoniana which & 
also known as “Wedding Iris.” 
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‘describes in her flowers are 
ng doe ~g those of this particular 


Moraet northiana is described as hav- 
=e urple tip, while “caerulea” and 


ing & Fe plue markings. I should 
“ibe ay plant as being marked with 


dese ] d the flower 
than purple, an 

bine, rae enough for “helenae.” 

* Marian A. McApow, (Fla.) 





GROWING LILIES SUCCESSFULLY 


Mrs. O. W., (Ind.,) would 
Sewing only known named vari- 
oes of Lilies, as they cannot be suc- 
cessfully grown as a class, as Tulips or 

jolus are. : 

0am are several hundred _ species of 
Lilies, some species like Convallaria, 
(Lily-of-the-Valley,) and Funkia, (a 
Plantain Lily,) have rhizomes and re- 
uire shallow planting, a rich sandy 
ae good drainage and plenty of shade. 
Funkia subcordata does best on the 
north side of a house. Another species 
like the Hemerocallis (Lemon Lily) and 
Callas have tuberous roots and should be 
planted moderately deep, in a rich, rather 
heavy soil with plenty of moisture dur- 
ing this development of the flower stem 
and bloom, in an open sunny situation. 
Hemerocallis fulva and luteola will do 
well in the shade. _ 

The species of which the greatest va- 
riety are cultivated and vary more in 
their needs for their best development 
have bulbs composed of large, fleshy 
overlapping scales. Some of these have 
stem roots and give off the bulblets four 
inches above the mother bulb. These re- 
quire deep planting. Some require all 
sun, others partial shade. Some do bet- 
ter in an acid soil, others in a limestone 
soil. All require good drainage except 
afew bog species. 

Lilium auratum, tigrinum, speciosum, 
canadense, hansonii, paradalinum, ele- 
gans, henryi, and superbum do well in 
an acid soil; the candidum, martagon, 
eroceum and umbellatum in an alkali 
soil. Lilium superbum, canadense, can- 
didum, gigantum, croceum and umbella- 
tum need only be planted four or five 
inches deep, while auratum, speciosum, 
tigrinum, henryi, hansonii and elegans 
should be eight to ten inches. Twelve 
inches is too deep for the average gar- 
den soil. It is almost equivalent to bury- 
ing them. 

The best time to transplant is after 
the stems have turned yellow, as by that 
time the bulblets have made their 
growth. Lilium candidum blooms in 
June and should be transplanted first of 
September, while speciosum rubrum 
blooms last of September into October, 
and should be transplanted in the Spring. 

The north side of the house is not a 
good place for the above named varieties. 

To make soil acid, add well-rotted 
leaves——humus. It not only makes your 
soil acid but will make it mellow and 
aids in changing the mineral elements 
in the soil to an available form for plant 
food. Where animal manure is obtain- 
able, it should be mixed with the leaves 
to decay, as it contains much available 
plant food that ordinary vegetation has 
not. The leaves from Oak, Chestnut, 
Birch, Alder, Persimmon, Witch-hazel, 
Blackberry, in fact almost all leaves con- 
tain tannic acid. The ground about de- 
cayed logs and bark is splendid to put 
about Lilies. Peat also renders soil acid. 
Peat is decayed vegetable matter partly 
carbonized. It is rich in humic acid. 
Sphagnum, a moss plant that grows 
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about peat bogs is used for the same pur- 
pose. 


Of chemicals used to acidify soil, am- 
monia sulphate or sulphide is the best. 
Ammonia gas is produced during the 
putrefaction of all organic and many 
organic nitrogenous compounds. It is 
reduced to a crystal form and can be ap- 
plied at the rate of one ounce to twenty 
square feet of ground. Dissolve the 
crystals in hot water, then mix the solu- 
tion with eight times its volume of sifted 
coal ashes. The mixture will scatter 
nicely over the ground. Sulphate of am- 
monia is rich in nitrogen and stimulates 
plant growth. When applied properly, 
the results are a pleasant reality, but 
the application had better be left to the 
professional. 


To determine whether your soil is acid 
or alkali, secure from your druggist some 
red and blue litmus paper. Alkalies turn 
red litmus paper blue. Acids turn blue 
litmus paper red. Moisten a handful of 
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soil, and press the paper against the soil. 
If it turns the red paper blue, it is 
alkali; if it turns the blue paper red it 
is acid. 

E. A. HARPER, (Ohio) 


SWEET WILLIAMS 


To W. M. C., Nebraska: 

I think you should have no trouble 
getting the lovely cultivated Sweet Wil- 
liams to grow in the shaded nook, and 
their period of bloom is somewhat later 
and longer than that of the wild flower. 

Grass Pinks, (Dianthus family) too, 
would probably bloom most of the Sum- 
mer. It might be well to sow the seed 
in a seedbed in the garden, and trans- 
plant the plants, in the Fall. 

I have found both the blue and pinkish 
wild Sweet Williams in the Wisconsin 
woods, and in the Ozarks, but, in the 
prairies around Chicago, only the blue. 

ALICE F. DEWALT, ( Wis.) 





Bird Houses of Stucco and Concrete 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


be made with Stucco and Con- 

crete. The Wrens’ Houses, A and 
C, are made with Concrete, and cov- 
ered with small stones or shells. A is 
made in two parts which are after- 
wards fastened together with wire 
hinges and a hook for cleaning. A 
glass bowl is used for a core; placed 
on a board, B, then covered with paper, 
D, and cement built over it. Wire re- 
inforcing can be made with stove wire, 
as at F, and this will make a strong 
house. 

The Concrete is made of one part 
cement to three parts sand, mixed into 
a thick plaster, and is built over the 
core, the wire reinforcing being 


Viva attractive Bird Houses can 


pressed into it. Wire eyes to support 
the house and for hinges, are also 
pressed into the cement after it is 
placed over the core. The two parts 
are made separately, then hinged to- 
gether when dry, a hole being made 
in the top half, as at E, before the 
cement hardens. C is made the same 
way, only flower pots are used for a 
core, instead of glass bowls. 

Stucco houses are first made with 
wood, then coated over with a mixture 
of ground oyster shell, and thick white 
lead and oil, which when finished and 
dry, resembles the Stucco used on 
houses. l\¥ 

The design illustrated, is for two 
pairs of Birds and is placed on a pole 
in the garden. 
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PLANTS THAT ATTRACT HUMMING BIRDS 


V. H. of California might be interested 
in the following experience of mine: 

Several years ago I bought some seed 
of Pentstemon spectabilis from Theodore 
Payne of Los Angeles. It is one of 
thirty-eight, or so, varieties of Pent- 
stemon that grow wild in California. It 
grows about three or four feet high, and 
has long stalks of indescribably beautiful 
blossoms of pale reddish-purple touched 
in varying proportions with a rich pea- 
cock blue. 

I had a clump of these that was 
admired ecstatically by every person who 
saw it. One evening I saw a Humming 
Bird sipping at the blossoms. It sur- 
prised me because it was long after sun- 
set and was so dark that the Bird was 
barely distinguishable. Every night after 
that at about the same time I looked for 
the Bird and it was always hovering at 
the blossoms or sitting near them. On 
Saturday afternoons and Sundays I no- 
ticed that the Bird was always close by. 
Furthermore, I never saw it near any 
other flowers. 

The next year I had to dig up the 
plants for an addition to the house. 
I transplanted them, but they died. That 
year I did not see the Humming Bird at 
all. I planted some seed from the plants 
I had, but they did not grow. I then be- 
came interested in a vine type of wild 
Pentstemon that blooms more profusely 
and has a more pronounced coloring of 
the peacock blue. The Humming Bird 
was a frequent visitor this year but I 
never saw it near this Pentstemon, in 
fact, it was either flying about or perched 
on the clothesline. 

This coming year I hope to have some 
of the Pentstemon spectabilis. It took 
two seasons for mine to bloom, but con- 
ditions were very poor. 


Louis A. SANCHEZ, (Calif.) 





WILD FERNS INDOORS 


In answer to a query about keeping 
Wild Ferns in the house, by M. H., 
(N.Y.,) in the December 1926 FLOWER 
GROWER; would say that I have for sev- 
eral years taken up the so-called “Rock 
Ferns” and other native Wild Ferns 
and kept them through the Winter, and 
into the Summer, very successfully. 

This Winter I have a lovely large Wild 
Fern, not a “Sword Fern,” in a jardi- 
niere. Just put moss around it and keep 
it damp. No soil at all except what 
clung to the roots. 

I got mine in,late October after the 
frost had killed the other Ferns. 

Hope this will be of help. 


E. Huston, (Maine) 


TO KILL WILD MORNING GLORY 


After reading a query on page 46 of 
THE FLOWER GROWER under the heading 
of “Killing Wild Morning Glory,” with 
an invitation to any reader who has had 
experience in extinguishing this pest, it 
may be of interest to your correspondent 
to know that for some years I was very 
badly troubled with this weed, and tried 
many ways to get rid of it, and it was 
obvious that to apply any chemical would 
not only kill any other plants in the soil 
as well as the weeds, but would ruin the 
soil and make it unfit for cultivation. 

I proceeded to trench the ground from 
one end to the other, and took all the 
white underground roots out as I went 
along. These went for some depth, and 
an additional worry was experienced by 
the presence of a large number of plants 
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growing not exactly on my plot, and 
these were casting seeds pretty regularly. 
The hoeing was sufficient to destroy the 
seedlings, but without the digging I 
found it was impossible to get rid of the 
weed. 

The large number of roots which were 
taken out were destroyed and the ash re- 
turned to the soil. I also paid several 
visits to the plants in the vicinity at 
seeding time, and took off the seed pods. 

At the present time there is none at 
all, and I have put it down entirely to the 
digging out of the underground roots 
by trenching. 

RosBerT L. BourNE, (England) 


“BLINDNESS” IN GLADS 


To the commercial grower of cut flow- 
ers who asks the cause of Glads “coming 
blind,” I would say that probably the 
principal reason for that condition is 
that he cuts too many of the Glad leaves 
when he removes the spike of bloom. 

Only one pair should be taken from 
the plant, as all the others are needed 
for the bulb to develop and mature prop- 
erly in order to produce flowers the fol- 
lowing season. 

Another cause of “blindness” is plant- 
ing the bulbs too closely to other plants 
or shrubs that are gross feeders. The 
Glads are so robbed of “victuals and 
drink” that they cannot bloom. 


Mary C. SHaAw, (Calif.) 


CREPE MYRTLE NOT BLOOMING 


To the correspondent who asks why 
her Crepe Myrtle does not bloom, I would 
suggest that perhaps she does not give 
it enough sun. The Crepe Myrtle when 
dormant will stand a very low tempera- 
ture, far below freezing. As she says 
she keeps her plant in a cold cellar over 
the Winter, I would suggest that she 
bring it out as early in the Spring as 
practicable. A late frost will not hurt 
it if it has not begun to put out leaves. 
Then set it in the sunniest place in the 
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PERHAPS MONTBRETIA tha 


Answering Mrs. A. M. G.: / 


Perhaps your plant is Montbres ing 
which has small flowers such as yoy de a f 
scribe. A Tigridia has a saucer. yet 

an 


bloom and almost as large and jg 
open for one day. I have been told there re 
is red and white which are grow ; 
England. I have the orange, SDottad 
with yellow. The foliage of the Mont. 


bretia is like the Gladiolus, while im 
Tigridia is ribbed or ridged, Tigridi, ] 
bulbs are clean white; the Montbreti, det 
has a husk. Both are handled much like gre 
the Gladiolus. to | 
Mrs. H. McKee, (Ohio) - 
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IDENTITY OF “MOLE TREE” ' 

Gl 


In reference to an inquiry on page 9 
of the February issue concerning the gy, re 
called “Mole Tree:” 

The name was handed down by 
mother and was commonly called th 


Castor Bean. We have known this plant 
to be used for many years in gardens ty 2 


prevent the Moles from injuring 

tables, fruit, etc., and it never fails in its ; 

purpose. in 
J. M. Cason, (S. C.) 





IDENTITY OF CACTUS 


As I am greatly interested in Cacti, 3 
I took notice of the request for name of Gi 
the plant mentioned in the photograph 
on page 95 of the February issue. This @ 1! 
plant is Aloe variegata. It is now quite elf 
rare and expensive. I have one whichis 
four years old that has two good flower to 
spikes ready to open. 












































garden. It cannot have too much sun. O. H. Rouwer, (N.J.) 
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ICATING WILD MORNING GLORY 


Answering M. Ss. W., (Ohio) : 
Wild Morning Glory is worse than 
dian Thistle. I can speak author- 
Cane on this weed from experience. 
sevey gates by underground roots and 
It Poe int left in the ground will grow. 
There is only one way to get rid of it and 
that is to trench : out. ft i 
: ch along your land, - 
Dig? soil along to the other end. If 
m4 wer bed, it should be dug over the 
a a d time to the depth of four spades 
d carrying back the soil. Do not leave 
the surface, but burn it. The idea is 
rs t to the very bottom of the roots or 


jae!” sist. 
it will surely pers J. T., (B. C.) 


iTor’s NOTE:— 
a it is necessary to trench to the 
depth of four spades and dig over all the 
round, I for one would feel like moving 
4 some other part of the country and not 
attempting a job of that’ kind. Surely 
such instructions are impracticable for 
most people. , 

The Editor has had Wild Morning 
Glory in his own ground and has found 
no difficulty in getting rid of it by simple 
clean cultivation. People who talk about 
trenching ground and pulling out the 
roots by hand are recommending some- 
thing that would for me be out of the 
question and which is out of the question 
for most anyone. 

Further experiences with Wild Morn- 
ing Glory are desired. 


IT IS TIGRIDIA 


Answering Mrs. A. M. G., (Penna.,) 
in the November issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER: 

Her description is very close to the 
Tigridia and if her plant blossoms at 
eight or nine in the morning and closes 
at three to five in the afternoon, never 
to open again, it is surely Tigridia. 

The red-colored one is Tigridia pa- 
vonia, originally from Mexico. 

Tigridias can be had in three or four 
shades of yellow. I have two shades of 
yellow, two of pink, one white and three 
or four shades of red in my garden. 


L. W. SANFORD, (Ore.) 


COMMON SUMAC 


If your common Sumac has rather 
thick branches covered with a velvety 
coating like deers’ horns, it is Staghorn 
Sumac or Rhus typhina. If it is more 
slender and smooth, it is probably 
Smooth Sumac or Rhus glabra. 

There are three poison Sumacs, or 
rather three forms of one Rhus toxico- 
dendron;—the most common form, 
Poison Ivy, a vine sometimes called Rhus 
radicans from its trailing habit; Poison 
Qak, more shrubby, sometimes called 
Rhus quercifolia; and Poison Sumac, a 
shrub form, Rhus toxicodendron. The 
berries of all three forms are white. 

Poison Ivy can always be told from 
Ampelopsis quinquefolia (Virginia 
Creeper) by its three-leaved habit. Vir- 
ginia Creeper has five leaves and has 
blue berries. 


“HOOSIER” 


DELPHINIUMS IN FLORIDA 


J. J. Johnson, (Georgia) : 
_ 4 Saw very good Delphiniums growing 
in Saint Petersburg, Fla., last Winter. 


F. B. C., (Mass.) 
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IDENTITY OF PLANT WANTED 


Page 566, Dec. 1926 issue:— 

The wild orange-colored flowers, 6 to 
10 inches tall, can only be guessed at, 
from the vague description. My guess is 
that it was the Orange or Tawny Hawk- 
weed, a red daisy-like flower, in two 
shades similar to carrot colors, only of 
darker red on outside circle. A pretty 
but pestiferous weed. 


RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 


ALLEGANY VINE FOR GREENERY 


Some one asked about foliage for cut 
flowers. The foliage of the Allegany 
Vine is beautiful the first year and the 
second year it climbs and resows itself. 
If a bed is made one year and another 
bed the next year, one bed or the other 
will furnish the dainty foliage each year. 


JANE SPOKES, (Pa.) 
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GARDEN STAKES 


I enjoyed Mark G. Troxell’s article 
“Stakes for your Dahlias.” 

Many lumber yards carry Cedar fence 
posts. If a person goes and selects a 
good straight grained one without knots, 
it can be split into a large number of 
serviceable stakes, on which names 
printed firmly with an ordinary rather 
hard “penny pencil” will be readable 
for years. 


ALICE F. DEWALT, (Wis.) 


FERTILIZING DAHLIAS 


Answering H. H., (Mo.,) regarding 
fertilizer for his Dahlias: I believe he 
obtains poor root growth because of too 
much nitrogen from the fertilizer he 
uses. (Chicken manure contains a great 
deal of it.) If he will cut out his nitro- 
gen altogether and use potash with a 





The Aspidistra, a Popular House Plant 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


foliage plants for growing in the 

living room, as it often thrives 
where no other plants can be grown. 
It needs no special attention and al- 
ways looks well even in unfavorable 
situations. The diagram gives a few 
hints on the cultivation of this plant 
for amateur window gardeners which 
may help the novice. 

When the pot gets full of leaves as 
at Fig. 6, it needs repotting into a 
larger one, but if desired, instead of 
repotting into a larger one, several 
smaller ones can be made from it. In 
this case the plant is removed from 
the pot in the manner shown at Fig. 1. 
Then with a sharp knife the plant and 
root are cut perpendicularly into two 
or more pieces as at Fig. 2, and these 
are placed in separate pots as at Fig. 5. 
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How to fill the pot is also shown at 
Fig. 5; first a few bits of broken 
crocks for drainage, then rough soil, 
and lastly some fine potting soil. If 
the variegated sorts are grown they 
always keep their markings best in 
small pots and should be grown in a 
soil that is well mixed with sand. 


If plants begm to become yellow at 
the tips of the leaves as at Fig. 4, it 
will be because the plant has been al- 
lowed to get very dry at the roots. 
With the green-leaved sorts it is a 
good plan to give them some soot water 
every few weeks. A spoonful of soot, 
Fig. 3, in one pint of water is a good 
“drink” and will keep the foliage nice 
and green. It is also a good plan to 
sponge the leaves every week as at 
Fig. 7, and polish them with a dry 
soft cloth. 
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small amount of phosphoric acid, he will 
get finer flowers and also much better 
root growth. He can procure a number 
of commercial fertilizers that have little 
or no nitrogen in them, or apply muriate 
or sulphate of potash and acid phosphate. 
I believe he will have much better root 
growth and just as fine or finer flowers, 
though possibly not quite so many of 
them, if the above is followed. 


W. S. BENBDICT, (Va.) 


EXHIBITING DAHLIAS 


Answering L. C. E., (N. C.,) about ex- 
hibiting Dahlias: 

(1) The size of container should de- 
pend on the number of blooms and length 
of stems; it may be an eight-inch vase, 
when short stems of a single flower are 
used, to the largest basket the florist has, 
six feet high to top of handle. I had one 
large window exhibition last Fall of over 
500 blooms and all kinds and sizes of 
containers were used, from ten-inch vase 
to basket, and a large umbrella holder. 

(2) The best results are had by ex- 
hibiting a single variety, from single to 
largest arrangement; but some beautiful 
effects can be had by combining varieties 
and colors. But colors should show some 
relation to harmony, also type. Ey. 
Cactus is best of one variety and color, 
but very good results may be had by a 
few in a mixed bouquet. Cactus and 
Peony do not go well. Decorative and 
show together do not give best results; 
but Hybrid Cactus can be used very well 
with several kinds with very pretty ef- 
fect. Blooms in all cases are best wired, 
but a few exceptions may be noted as 
Jersey Beauty, Kitty Dunlap, and a few 
others which need no support. 

(3) Blooms may be made to keep fresh 
longer by use of aspirin in water, one 
tablet to a small vase; by cutting and al- 
lowing to stand in a dark cellar over 
night or longer; by scorching end cut 
off and dipping in hot paraffine wax. 
This seems inconsistent to the aspirin 
above mentioned, but it seems to work 
and that is all I know. 

I wish to say that few Dahlias will 
keep five days and present a good ap- 
pearance. For best results each bou- 
quet should be gone over daily and wilted 
ones replaced by fresh ones. Have seen 
some large Dahlia Shows and many are 
wilted after 3rd day, and only a few 
varieties will keep for this length of 
time and be presentable, especially 
among the so-called best of today, which 
are so large that when they start, due to 
weight, they soon show the effects of the 
strain. 

I also wish to know more, and hope 
someone else will donate further to the 
cause. 

D. A. LAUGHLIN, (Penna.) 


“BLUE MOLD?” 


In Utica Garden Club Editorials, the 
new pest mentioned may be what we 
term here as the “Blue Mold,” which 
would particularly attack fields of Hops 
and practically ruin them. This has 
been prevalent for years, but since the 
Hop yards are mostly gone it now at- 
tacks other growing crops, such as Peas 
and Oats. It always first appears on 
Plantain leaves and no one knows its 
cause. Why it is called “Blue Mold” is 
beyond me, as it appears like white 
worms, and a spray of sulphur is the 
only remedy to check its work. Years 
ago the experts from Cornell University 
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worked on this pest in our Hop fields 
here, but no one ever discovered the real 
cause of it or how to remedy, except as 


above stated. 
(Cent. N.Y.) 





POISON SPRAY FOR GRASSHOPPERS 


In answer to N. D.’s, (Ky.,) query, 
“spray for Grasshoppers,” suggest he 
try the following formula, given out by 
all Farm Bureau agents in the state to 
farmers bothered by Grasshoppers. 

Fifty pounds of bran and one pound 
paris green mixed dry. Moisten this 
mixture with the following, well stirred 
together. Four oranges, two lemons, 
(ground through a food chopper), one- 
half gallon dark cooking molasses and 
one gallon water. Do not make wet and 
sloppy but only moist so when a handful 
is thrown it will break up. Grass- 
hoppers hatch in stubble fields, weed 
patches, fence and hedge rows, etc. 

The bran is broadcasted out in the edge 
of their harbor out~in the edge of the 
crop to be protected. If the Grass- 
hoppers have covered the field, the field 
must be broadcasted with bran. 

This should be put out late in the eve- 
ning or very early morning as Grass- 
hoppers feed early in the morning. 
Poison bran is an efficient remedy for 
army worms and helps control cut 


worms. 
E. L. GILLHaM, (Ill.) 


“BLUE” HYDRANGEA 


The flower in question, belongs to the 
Hydrangea family, and as you know 
there is quite a family of them, and of 
many types and colors. 

This one particular kind is the shiny 
leaf, tender kind that is supposed to be 
of blue color, and is the variety that 
in certain conditions of extreme heat and 
dry weather changes its blue luster to 
pink. The remedy is a treatment of 
alum in the following proportions: One- 
half lb. powdered alum to one bushel 


soil. 
B. B. BRANTLEY, (Okla.) 


CARE OF SANSEVIERIA 


Answering question about Sansevieria 
at bottom of page 97 of the February 
issue: 

Keep this plant very pot-bound. It 
must have some sun and plenty of light. 
Keep it a little dry in Winter. It makes 
a very fine yucca-like flower which is 
most white in color, depending on age of 


plant. 
Otto H. Roiuer, (N. J.) 


BONE MEAL OR “GREEN BONE” 


I think that Mrs. R. M. S., (Penna.,) 
must have gotten some bone meal that 
was not bone meal but simply ground raw 
bone (green bone); or, as you suggested, 
that which was prepared for chickens. I 
have sometimes broken up old bones and 
put them into the bottom of my flower 
pots for drainage and once I used some 
that were too green, not well seasoned, 
and I had the same trouble as related by 
Mrs. R. M. S. 


Mrs. J. C., (Nor. N.Y.) 


FEEDING YOUNG BIRDS 


Perhaps I can help one of your read- 
ers—Amalie Ruger, (N. Y.,) who wants 
to know how to feed young Sparrows. 
We had a pair of Canaries once and they 





left a little orphan on our 

fed it with a mixture of whine and 
boiled egg pulverized fine with & han 
and moistened with a little sali > fan, 
whistled—the Bird would open ie We 
and we would give a little foodatat 


every hour or two. They are 
tons. We had a little spatula mage 


of a match whittled thin on one 










would feed him until his }j €nd ang 
puffed out. He lived through ite 


subsequently fell a victim to : 
reached in his cage at night, Ht ho 
see why this food would not be oan 
a . young Sparrow. table 
e government has a bulletin on f 
ing and raising Canaries so ee 
might get this. Our frien 


R. H. T., (Penna,) 


HAS GROWN TIGRIDIAS FOR YEARS 


On page 518 of the Novembe 
a, bw A. M. G.,, (Peas ae 
scribes a flowér under the heading « 
Tigridia?” ading “ai 

My grandmother, who died in 1879 
grew yellow flowers which were spot. 
with brown and which they called 9-hour 
Lilies as they are only open about that 
length of time. 

We have been growing them ever since 
and a few years ago I saw a picture of 
them in a Burpee catalogue under th 
name Tigridia. They multiply rapidly, 

Miss E. S. P., (N.Y) 


EREMURUS FROM SEED 


Mrs. H. L. Williams will find he 
Eremurus seeds very, very slow in ger- 
minating. If her patience is sorely tried 
she will find divisions best for propaga. 
tion, though costly. 

A. C. Hottes, “Practical Plant 
gation,” quotes the Barbadoes Agricul. 
tural News as saying: 

“If seeds are treated with chlorine water ( 
drops to 60 c. e. of water) and then stood in th 
sun, they will germinate completely in six houn, 
The seeds must be washed directly upon appear 
ance of the radicle,—the rapid germination is du 
to the action of the nascent oxygen liberated by 
the chlorine. Hard seeds need a preliminary 
soaking in water before steeping them in chlorin 
solution.” 


The article goes on to say that am- 
monia, soda and other alkaline gub- 
stances in highly diluted solutions are an 
aid to quick germination. Formic acid 
in a solution of one part to 5000 of water 
at a temperature of 77° to 86° Fabr. 
is declared to make plants requiring § 
to 10 days to germinate normally, 
sprout in as many hours when sprinkled 
over the seeds with a watering pot. 

Cuas. J. STECKWICH, (Mass.) 


SOFT COAL KILLS GRASS AND WEEDS 


In THE FLOWER GROWER question ol 
umn someone asks about killing gras 
and weeds in garden paths. 

Two years ago one of our large fa 
tories dumped a lot of soft coal in a lo, 
covering about an acre of ground. 
next Spring the coal was taken away, 
and since then there has not been a blade 
of grass nor a weed. 


CHARLES F. Woopinec, (Cont) 


EpITor’s NOTE :— . 

Perhaps those who are familiar with 
soft coal may tell us what chemical ot 
chemicals it was that resulted in the de 
struction of vegetable growth. It 3 
well-known that coal contains consider 
able sulphur, sometimes in a free state 
and this may have been the caus 
Surely pure carbon, of which coal large 
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NARCISSI DO NOT BLOOM 


Mrs. M. L. H., (Ind.): 
the foliage turns yellow and 
sag aay lift your bulbs and you will 


ripens &' 
find a 


lifting every three years. 


pout 700 instead of 100. They need 


To use a gar- 


dener’s phrase, they grow weedy. 


After lifting, 


let them dry off, then 
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break off all wide pieces. Grade the 
bulbs, largest in one bag, intermediate 
in second bag, and small offsets in third 
bag. Hang up in convenient place and 
forget till October. Then plant No. 1 
for flowering, No. 2 for better bulbs 
for a year hence flowering, No. 3 for two 
years hence flowering. 

Try some N. Von Sion, grown in 
America. Adopt the above method and 
they will flower again. 


FRED C, WEAVERS, (N.Y.) 





WILD FERNS FOR THE HOUSE 


There was an inquiry about Wild 
Ferns for the house in the December 
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FLOWER GROWER. During the first week - 
of December I walked several miles into 
the country and brought back Ferns for 
the dining room. I do this every year. 


Mrs. J. A. COMMON, (Nor. N.Y.) 


MARKING BULBS FROM TRIAL GROUNDS 


If Mrs. C. E. S., (Ohio,) will sew her- 
self some thin muslin bags, sugar sacks 
or bags made from tobacco cloth, any 
size that she needs, and sew a paper tag 
at the bottom by clipping a strong 
Manila paper tag under her bag as she 
stitches the bag on the sewing machine; 
then writing the number and variety on 
the tag, she will have an easy way to 





English Type of Six Room Home* 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


timbers is shown here, design 


iN ENGLISH type of home of stucco 
and 


6-F- 


5. It has six rooms, large 


porch, enclosed rear porch, bath and 


seven closets. 


The entrance is at the 


side through a small vestibule to the liv- 
ing room. In the living and dining 


rooms bay windows add to the charm of 
these rooms, and French doors lead to 
the porch. 








Copyright—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc-—Home Plan No. 6-F-5 
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The kitchen is efficiently planned and 
has the sink under two windows. A good 
closet for pots and pans will be appre- 
ciated by the housewife. 

Each bedroom has windows on two 
sides. The smaller bedroom would make 
an excellent sewing room if it were not 
required as a sleeping room. 


THE ENGLISH FLAVOR 


Perhaps in our home building we have 
borrowed more from our English cousins 
than we have from any other people. 
Certainly we are indebted to the English 
for much of tradition of home design. 

One of the most characteristic things 
of all about English architecture, espe- 
cially in respect to smali homes, is its 
unassuming character. It does not pro- 
ject up into the sky with bold effront. 
The tendency always is to bring the roof 
close to the ground; to make the breadth 
of the house more apparent than its 
height. In the design we show here these 
characteristics of English architecture 
have been skillfully worked out. 

The timber and plaster effect is grace- 
ful. The heavy wooden shutters at the 
openings are in keeping with the timber 
design. The two large bay windows are 
light and airy with much glass and little 
construction in evidence. The roof breaks 
down low to the level of the second story, 
but through skillful adaptation of the 
roof to the plan, the second story rooms 
are all well lighted. It has not been 
necessary to clip heavily into the second 
story ceilings. 

Another detail that is characteristic of 
English domestic architecture is the use 
of the bay or oriel window by means of 
which a number of rather large windows 
are grouped together. The effect thus 
gained is an extremely graceful one. It 
goes without saying that the extra sur- 
light should make the interior much more 
pleasant if not more healthful. 

DETAILS OF THIS DESIGN 

MATERIALS USED: Frame con- 
struction with exterior finish of “tim- 
bers” and stucco on metal lath. 

WIDTH: Approximately 30 feet. 

DEPTH: 25 feet, without bay win- 
dows. 

‘ APPROXIMATE SIZE OF LOT: 
eet. 

FACING: The plan, as shown, is de- 
signed to face south or west. For other 
facings plan should be reversed. 


40 





*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 
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keep her bulbs. The bags may be put in 
wooden trays so that the air will circu- 
late around them. By tying the bags 
securely they cannot mix, and by making 
the paper tag three inches long and writ- 
ing name on very edge they can be used 
three or four years in succession by cut- 
ting off the name each year and re-writ- 
ing the new one which the bag contains. 


Mrs. S. J. L., (Wash.) 


GROWING NARCISSI 


Answering H. W. Case, (Conn.,) page 
288, June issue: 

Mr. Case apparently expects a crop, 
like a crop of Tomatoes or Beans. Maybe 
he doesn’t, but he gives no explanation 
how he tried to get his new bulbs. There- 
fore, it is impossible to tell why he did 
not get his new bulbs. Very likely he dug 
up his plants immediately after bloom- 
ing, if he hunted the: new bulbs below 
ground. If he will read the simple direc- 
tions in any bulb list, he can learn how 
to grow them to get new bulbs. 


B. C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


TRANSPLANTING LILY OF THE VALLEY 


Answering H. R. H., Jr., (Conn.,) June 
issue, page 287: 

Lily of the Valley should be dug, di- 
vided, and reset at the same time as 
Peonies, during September or October, 
or even in November. 


B. C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 





Stager’s Tall Bearded Iris 


Those who are interested in the Iris 
as a flower,—its history,—its_ ro- 
mance,—and the practical features of 
the subject;—will do well to read 
Walter Stager’s book, “Tall Bearded 
Iris,” which may be had from this 
office, postpaid, for $2.00. The book 
is exceptionally well-printed, and of 
strong and durable construction, and 
has been well-spoken of by those who 
are best qualified to judge of its 
merits. 

Sufficient stock is in hand to insure 
the filling of orders promptly. $2.00 
postpaid. 

MADISON COOPER, Calcium, N.Y. 





Surplus Issues for Sale 


We have some surplus issues for sale; 
mostly of the years 1923, 1924 and 1925. 
Twenty-four (24) all different, (no se- 
lection can be allowed,) postpaid $2.00. 

These odd issues are not consecutive,— 
only odds and ends of surplus. 


MADISON COOPER, Calcium, N.Y. 





Pruning Shears are a necessity in 
the well-equipped garden. An ar- 
rangement with one of the best manu- 
facturers makes it possible for me to 
offer a pair of extra good, common- 
sense, business-like, and SERVICE- 
ABLE Pruning Shears as a premium 
to present readers for each new sub- 
scription remitted for at the full rate 
of $2.00. 

This is a real premium which will 
be a source of satisfaction for many 
moons. 
MADISON COOPER 


due Flower GRoweR 
A Chat With the Publisher 


COMMERCIAL GROWERS 


Put at least a short note into all your 
printed matter telling briefly your candid 
opinion of THE FLOWER GROWER, giving 
its subscription price and where pub- 
lished. This suggestion is not as a per- 
sonal request, but because this magazine 
is deserving of a boost from anyone in- 
terested in flowers, whether commer- 
cially or because of a desire to make the 
world a better place in which to live. 





ADVERTISING SHOULD BE KEYED 


Do not guess at the source of your in- 
quiries but use some sort of a key and 
then you will know. A fictitious street 
or P. O. Box number is a good way of 
keying. A department letter or number 
can be used. 


THE JAPANESE CALENDARS 


Although a bit late for Calendars, as 
Calendars, these samples of Japanese art, 
as described last month, are more than 
Calendars, and worthy of your attention. 













CONDON's uaccvAS LEAS 


MV. All Shades, All Colors, Mammoth 
AN VALH Flowers. We tell you how to grow 
QQ KCA) SJR them. Write today—we will send 
— >.) Wy ud you enough seed to grow 150 beaut 
ae @ 3B. ful Giant Shaggy Asters. Also our 
PES 


192-page 1927 Cata- 
4 ie ’ 
LAN 





log of Seeds, Plants 
and Bul ‘ 


Rock River Valley Seed Fa 


Box 110 R KFORD. ILLINOIS 














PAEONIA ARBOREA (Tree p 


BANKSI, semi-rose type, Pink, ear} ) 

ae, 7 — own roots, Leste strong 

shrubs for arch plantin ~ 

— = doz. & only, $4.00 each; 
Iso three choice named herbace 

labeled. White, pink and red foe qua, Ponies 

for catalogue. ed for $1.25, Send 


OBERLIN PEONY GARD 
Box 143 . Sinkine ing, Pa 
aati 








CHOICE DAHLIAS 
and GLADIOLUS 


— Send for price list — 


Logans’ Dahlia & Gladiolus Gardens 
Route 4, Box 277, Beaverton, Oregon 


a, 














meetin 
SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS 


Make your own hardy garden. Our list of hardy 
perennial seeds is the most complete issued jj 
America. Many novelties not obtainable 
Annual seeds also, in finest assortment. 

IRISES, PEONIES and other 
Hardy Perennial Plants, Vines, and Ornaments) 
—— Write for List to — 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON, - PAINESVILLE, Ohio 


Begonias 


From the World’s Largest collection, 
List now ready. 
ROSECROFT BEGONIA GARDENS 
Point Loma, Calif. 














Western Bleeding Heart 


(Dicentra formosa) 
Also called Pink Dutchman’s Breeches and 
Drooping Heart. Foliage, fern-like; flowers, 
rose-color. In moist shade blooms nearly the 
season through, forming fine clumps. Hardy 
and adaptable. 5 for $1.00; 12 for $2.00, post- 


paid. Ask for our lists. 
IRIS ACRES ~ ~ MOLALLA, OREGON 








DAHLIAS 


My stock are all field-grown bulbs, grown 
for bulbs—not forced for flowers. Send 
for descriptive price list. 


MRS. T. L. TATE 
Route 1 - - Old Fort, N. C, 








* THE 
AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL 


The world’s finest bee magazine. 
A great help to anyone who keeps 
bees either for pleasure or for 
profit. 

Edited by C. P. Dadant, an international 
beekeeping leader and authority. 
Sample copy on request, including FREE 
a 25 page illustrated booklet, “Profit in 

Beekeeping.” 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Dadant Building - Hamilton, Illinois 














Create a little kingdom 
of your own by fencing 
in the boundaries of 
your home with a hand made Leadclad Lawn 
Fence. A thick coating of pure lead protects 
every twist and strand of a Leadclad Lawn 
Fence, giving years’ longer service than ordi- 
nary galvanized fence. Costs no more to erect. 
Write for catalog and prices. 
LEADCLAD WIRE COMPANY 

1238 Plainfield Ave. Moundsville, W. Va. 











SOIL (HOT BED) 
THERMOMETER 


is used by flower growing experts 
everywhere. It has a 15” V-shaped 
wood case with handle, oxidized 
brass scale with white-filled fig- 
ures and graduations, magnifying 
mercury-filled tube, mercury-filled 
bulb chamber, giving good con 
and an approximate temperature 
range of 80° to 180° F. The end 
is metal with a strong point. Price 
$3.00. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, remit direct. Safe deliv- 
ery guaranteed. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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INDEXES FOR 1926 AND PRIOR YEARS 


s for any year may be had for 
cence of 10c in stamps. There has 
aa a greater demand than ever before 
for the index for 1926. 
PRUNING SHEARS AS A REWARD 


% forget that the Pruning Shears 


n . 
= offered not with your own subscrip 
tes even though a new one, but to 


readers who send in new sub- 
Peciens at the full yearly rate of 
$2.00. Every gardener should have a 
serviceable Pruning Shear. 


NAMES FOR SAMPLE COPIES 


This office stands ready to send sample 
copies to lists of names accompanied by 
complete addresses. Names of home 
owners who have gardens are especially 
desired. 

MY 1927 BULB COLLECTION 


My collection of Gladiolus bulbs this 
year will be superior to anything put 
out before;—both larger and better. Of 
the 120 bulbs comprising the collection 
there should be not less than 50 separate 
and distinct varieties, each bulb of 


blooming size. 
BACK ISSUES FOR SALE 


I offer odds and ends of surplus issues, 
mostly of years 1924, 1925 and 1926 at 
half price;—24 all different, but not 
consecutive; just odds and ends of sur- 
plus, for $2.00, postage prepaid. 


DON’T FORGET TO LEND A HAND 


Not only am I dependent on commer- 
cial growers, for the saying of a good 
word for this magazine in their catalogue 
and printed matter, but I am also de- 
pendent on them for distributing the sub- 
scription coupons. These can be had in 
any quantity desired. Keep some of them 
by you at all times. One coupon may in- 
duce a subscription which will better 
some person’s outlook on life in a very 
decided manner. 


MADISON COOPER, Calcium, N.Y. 





Bailey’s Cyclopedia 
of Horticulture 


The new three volume edition at half 
the price of the old six volume edition, 
but containing all of the matter in the 
original, can now be had at $25.00 in the 
U. S. and $30.00 in Canada. (The orig- 
inal price was $40 in the U. S. and $50 
in Canada.) 


At this price no student of horticul- 
ture can afford to be without this most 
valuable reference work. It contains in 
compact form a thorough presentation 
of the kinds, characteristics and methods 
of cultivation of the species of plants 
grown in North America for garden pur- 
poses, not only in flowers, but in fruits 
and vegetables. 


Bailey’s Cyclopedia meets every need 
of the commercial and professional hor- 
ticulturist, and is at the same time ad- 
mirably adapted to the most exacting 
requirements of the amateur. 


_ $600 pages—thousands of illustra- 
tons. Gives 20,000 species and 40,000 
plant names. 


Send orders to . 
THE FLOWER GROWER, 


$28 in the U, S. 
$30 in Canada Calcium, N.Y. 
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Hardy Wild Flowers 


More than 100 uncommon varieties. 
Write for new descriptive list. 
W. A, Saewens, 


Forestburg, - - exas 

















~ HO ODACRE Ss 
DELPHINIUMS 
and HOODACRES-WREXHAM Hybrids 


SEE SPECIAL PRICE OFFERING OF 


WREXHAM Plants 


In February Flower Grower 
CHAS. F. BARBER - Troutdale, Oregon 





THESE 12 DAHLIAS FOR $5.00 
Paul Michael, Mrs. I. de Ver Warner, Alex. 
Waldie, Princess Pat, Mrs. Carl Salbach, Amun 
Ra, Sequoia Gigantia, A. C. Lawrence, Million- 
aire, Judge A. B. Parker, The Grizzly, Jane 
Selby. Send for Catalogue. 


Montrose Dahlia Gardens 
Wakefield, Mass. 





Hybrid Seedling Gladiolus Special 


Over 100,000 varieties, all colors, all kinds. 
Many have never bloomed; also includes all my 
new named varieties. Per 100, prepaid: 1%” up, 
$5.25; 1”, $8.50; %”, $2.25; under %”, $1.25. 
Bulblets, $1.75 per 1000. Send for catalog of 
600 varieties. 


LEO E. MILLER - 80 Nolan St., Stratford, Conn. 








DAHLIAS and GLADIOLI 


Field grown especially for the trade. 
Full of vitality. 


12 large flower Dahlias Per 12_____ _.$2.50 
12 diff. Pompoms “ —_ aes” 
50 finest Gladioli ek a. £86 


Iris, Peonies, Phlox, etc. Send for list. 


OBERT’S DAHLIA GARDEN 
443 No. Maple Ave. - Ridgewood, N. J. 








DAHLIAS AND GLADIOLI BULBS 


Bulbs and Tubers of Quality Our Specialty 
Two and three yr. Rose Plants that will 
bloom the first year. 





Price List on Request 


LESTER SHELLENBERGER 
146 Pennebaker Ave. - Lewistown, Pa. 














POTASH-MARL 


“THE IDEAL FERTILIZER’”’ 
FOR LAWNS AND FLOWERS 


Sole Producers 


POTASH-MARL, Inc. 
15 E. 40th ST.. - NEW YORK CITY 














“PORTLAND BEAUTY GARDENS” 
We specialize in Gladiolus and Delphiniums. We 
have the Wrexham, or so-called Hollyhock, and 
Hoodacres strains seeds at $1.00 per packet. 
Our motto is: Work to get the best and you will 
harvest the best. Also have a fine lot of Glad 
bulbs and Bulblets of the better sorts and in 
1928 will offer many new ones never on the 
market before, and at reasonable prices. Get 
your name on our mailing list. c. C. PIPER 
939 Mallory Ave. N. Portland, Oregon 





JAPANESE SPURGE 


(Pachysandra terminalis) 


A beautiful Evergreen Hardy Plant 
that will grow in Shady Places. 

I grow annually hundreds of thou- 

sands of this and other Ground- 

Cover plants for Landscape Archi- 

tects. You should know about 

them. Catalog upon request. 


HUGH B. BARCLAY 


Grower of Ground-Cover Plants 
NARBERTH, PA. 














What is Waterloo Wonder Collection ? 


We cannot tell you exactly, as it changes from 
time to time, as we run out of first one variety 
and then another, but we can tell you what Geo. 
Jenck of Mineral Point, Wisconsin, got. He 
was so pleased he immediately ordered two more. 

He got this collection of 30 Gladiolus Bulbs: 
6 Scarlet Princeps, 6 J. Shaylor, 6 Anna 
Eberius, 6 Rose Glory, 3 Alice Tiplady, 2 Early 
Sunrise, 1 Mrs. Leon Douglas—all 1 inch or 
larger. 

These cost him $1.00. We packed them, 
labeled each variety, mailed them and paid post- 
age to his home. He had no idea what his 
dollar would bring him until he opened the 
package, then of course he was “tickled pink” 
at his wonderful buy. Would you have been? 
Yes, you would when you saw the high quality 
of bulbs used in the collection, for we use only 
our famous “Extristrong” bulbs in this collec- 
tion-—the same bulbs that have built up for us 
an enormous business with the florists and com- 
mercial growers all over the country. 

Remember—we are wholesale growers only— 
we put these packages up by the thousand. 

Spring shipping starts March lst. Unless 
you have already sent us your order, pin your 
address to a dollar and send it NOW. One col- 
lection or one hundred—the price is the same. 

$1.00 Postpaid Anywhere 
Waterloo Bulb Farms 
Wholesale Growers of “Extristrong” 
Gladiolus Bulbs 
T. D. Smedley, Owner 
Member A. G. S. 
Box 165 ~ - Waterloo, Iowa 
This Collection is my pet hobby. You'll like it. 
Be sure you get the address right, NOW. 





KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical Proven Power Cul- 
tivator for Gardeners, Suburb- 
anites, Truckers, Florists, Nur- 
serymen, Fruit Growers, Coun- 
try Estates and Lawnwork. 

AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 

_1063-33rd Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Catalog 





GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS, CANNAS, FLOWER SEED, ry 


60 no two alike Blooming Glads__________ $1.00 
50 no two alike Blooming, Choice aw oe 
12 no two alike Dahlias__ " : 1.25 
10 no two alike, Choice . -. 1.50 
12 pkgs. Choice Flower Seeds, Annuals____ 1.00 


12 pkgs. Choice Flower Seeds, Perennials 1.00 
Catalogue of Seeds, Bulbs, full of Low Priced 
100% values and information. Send before you 
order GLADAHLIA FARMS 

Chicopee Falls - - Massachusetts 








Northern Grown Perennials 


ARE ALWAYS GOOD 
Our perennials are all northern field grown with 
strong root system. Our list includes many 
rock plants. Try our new special varieties of 
Lupines. They are wonderful. 

Catalogue Now Ready 


Cc UAMEGON FLOWER GARDENS 
WASHBURN, Wis. 


MaKe Your Plants 
E——~¢ Grow! 


It’s easy to grow beautiful 
lawns and gardens or crisp 
tender vegetables with 
- Wizard. A concentrated, 
Evanwee weedless natural fertilizer 
that puts new life and 
beauty into all plants. 














Send for booklet — ““How to Make 
F r ee Better Lawns and Gardens.’’ 


THE PULVERIZED MANURE Co. 
19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 








due FroweR GRowER 





OREGON GROWN BULBS 
Lot No. 1 for $3.00 = No. 2 for $2.00 
15 Cowee’s Scarlet Dr. Neeley 
Wonder H Marietta 
12 Golden Measure 2 Mrs. J. K. nti 
12 Jenny Lind 12 Gold 
1 Dr. F. E. Bennett 15 Loveliness 
2 Mrs. Leon Douglas 15 Carmen Sylva 
38 Ming Toy Both lots over one inch size. 
BEULAH G. PRESNALL 
2425 Laurel Ave. Salem, Oregon 


CHRYSANTHEMU 


Singles Anemones 
Poms Exhibition 


mem GUM 24, IRISES 








$1.00 Doz. 
15 Each 








Hardy Wild Flowers 
FROM THE OZARKS 
HARDY NATIVE FERNS IRISES 
ROCK PLANTS PERENNIALS 
SHRUBS and VINES CATALOG 


RALPH w. SHREVE 
Farmington, - Ar 








Dahlias - Gladiolus - 


Send for my free catalogue listing 


old-time favorites as well as 
within the reach of all. 
Catalogue now ready. 


the new at | 
Send for yours at on 


MRS. R. B. WI 
Overbeck Farm a 


- nal 


E. Greenbush 





oon ARNIN LU ALS 
1926 seed, all colors :—Aster: King, Superb Late 
Branching, Single; Ageratum: King Calendula; 
Centaurea; Cosmos: Early, Autumn; Larkspur; 
Marigold: African, French Mixed.* Following 
mixed:—Scabiosa; Schizanthus; Stock, Ten 
Weeks; Strawflower; Verbena; pkt. 10 cts. 
Nasturtium, dwarf 5 cts; Zinnia; Giant Flower- 
ing 15 cts, 60ct value for 50 cts. Price List. 
C. A. PERRY 
4417 Downey Road, Los Angeles, Calif. 











DAHLIAS 


Look for the Trade 
Mark When Looking 
for Quality 

For over a third of 
a century this Trade 
Mark has stood for 
quality and fair deal- 
ing. Stock true to 
name, strong and 
free from di 


WREXHAM DELPHINIUMS 
After years of importing seed direct from Wat- 
kin Samuel, Wrexham, Wales, and selecting ex- 
clusively the finest resulting plants for con- 
tinued propagation, we offer seed excelled by 
none here or abroad. One hundred seeds in 
package, one dollar. Send for descriptive folder 
and price list of named varieties. 

WINGS DELPHINIUM GARDEN 
Box 3380 Portland, Oregon 





Catalogue free. Send 
today—42. years a 
specialist. 


Ww. Ww. WILMORE, 1 Box 382, Denver, Colorado 






































You can grow Waterlilies even 
though you have only a tiny yard 
or paved court. This complete 
water-garden includes 
1 Waterlily Tub 
1 ft. deep, 1 ft. across 
1 Waterlily Plant 


for tub culture 
6 Hardy Perennials 
for background 


ALL SENT FOR $6 


(purchaser pays express charges) 


Tricker’s Waterlily Booklet 

Blue, Red, Pink and Yellow Water- 
lilies shown in colors; names the 
best for tub and pool, and tells 
how to build a pool and care for 
the plants. Send for a free copy 
and plan to have a water garden 
this year. 


William Tricker 
WATERLILY SPECIALIST 
668 Forest St. Arlington, New Jersey 








Farm 
New Albany, Ind., Box 76 





GARDEN TIME SOON HERE 
Get Your Garden Books Now! 


DE LA MARE GARDEN BOOKS are popular 
books; written by experts, their contents are de- 
pendable, covering the subjects lucidly, thor- 
oughly, and yet concisely. Our 64-page book 
catalog No. 13, describing 800 books on garden- 
ing and allied subjects, FREE. We name three 
you may need. 


GARDEN GUIDE Paper $1.10, cloth $1.65 

Over 50,000 purchasers and not one complaint. 
Tells how to grow perfect flowers, appetizing 
vegetables and fruits; covering, in short every 
factor that enters into the maintenance of a 
home in the country. Size 5x7%, 384 pp. with 
275 garden plans, diagrams and illustrations. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF PERENNIALS 
Paper $1.10, cloth $1.65 

Everybody plants perennials because they re- 
turn so much for so little care. Whether one 
grows a dozen, or a dozen dozen, he needs this 
book. Size 5x7%, 170 pp. Profusely illustrated. 

1001 GARDEN QUESTIONS ANSWERED 

Paper $1.65, cloth $2.15 

Many is the time one has to make quick de- 
cision as to what is best to do for some trouble 
affecting his plants. The author has answered 
thousands of questions, so he knows what’s 
uppermost. Size 5x7%, 320 pages. Charming 
cover in full color. 


A. T. DE LA MARE COMPANY, Inc. 
448-T West 37th Street - NEW YORK, N.Y. 








HINTS FOR THE GARDENER 


You can have more beautiful flowers, greener lawns and finer vegetables by using 


HYPER-HUMUS. 
1 100-tb. Bag $1.50 ° 


FREE Booklet tells how. 
4 100-lb. Bags $5.00 - 


1 Ton in Bags $20.00 


All prices f. 0. b. shipping station. 


Jas 
mar. Dept. 16 


i 


st 


ae 


— 
— 


—~ 


HYPER-HUMUS COMPANY : 


Newton, New Jersey 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Mproves Any 5° \ | a 


\, \K 





DAHLIA AND GLADIOLI SEED 3 
and Regale Lily seed produce large booms § 


tubers. 


Japanese Barberry seed p 
and fowl tight hedges. 


Sample phe i 


seed, for 50-foot row, free for 2¢ 
illustrated catalog of tags, stencils, 


and booklets. 


Aluminum rustless oar 


name, 2c each, for your garden. 


stencils $1.15. 
subjects: 


Six Dahlia Bo Ly 
Cultivation, - eta, 


Fertilizers 


Blooms; Propagation by Seeds and tp 
Harvesting and Storage, Insect Enem 
Growing Commercially (tells how to 


CHARLTON BOLLES 
Box 84, Springfield, Delaware Co., 


start). 





is one where plants thrive, flow 
and fruit luxuriantly: but, first @ 
soil must be rich in organic matte 
Before planting spread Peat 


and spade it in. 


Be sure to get @ 


brand bearing the triangle tra 
mark, the original, genuine 


IMPORTED GRANULATED 


EAT 


MO! 
\ 
oS 


TORF MULL 
It is the best quality of vegetabl 
(organic) matter; clean, free fto 
insects, weed seeds and disease 


decomposes 


readily, furnishi 


abundant plant food. 

Test it for yourself by accept 
this offer: We will deliver to ye 
door a garden bale for $1.50 


will include 


FRE 


Material for Maki 
10 Gallons 


STRONG LIQUID FERTILIZE 
A clean, odorless, plant food. 


A full sized bale of Peat Moss covers @ 


square feet, one inch deep. 


$4.00 


bale, F.O. B. a station near you, whit 
saves time and freight charges. Writ 
for Free Garden and Lawn Booklet. 


i V2 Ie 


Poe pi 


Atkins & I 
—Iac.— 
D25, Burling 


New York, — 
N.Y. 





